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Charlee Woman’s Press and Brooklyn Y.W.C.A. 


“Not premeditated wickedness, unemployment, insuffi- 
cient money, desire for attractive clothing, but instead, 
sheer loneliness is often at the root of much unhappiness 
and failure among city youth... . 

“The need for companionship will be met either by 
those unselfishly interested in youth, or by those whose 
sole aim is to commercialize a normal, human impulse.” 

Thus a writer in this issue makes a plea for “lonely 
youth, an opportunity for the church.” For in the deep 
and urgent human need for social fellowship lies one of 
the divine paths to growth and life. 


The Journal This Month 


E CONTINUE THIS MONTH several important features 
W in the Journal which began a month ago with the open- 
ing of the present volume. 

Dr. Chalmers continues his helpful meditations for teach- 
ers and other workers in religious education. We believe that 
a large number of readers will want to make use of these 
meditations not only on Sunday but for continued use 
throughout the week. 

The series of articles on understanding and helping people 

_which was initiated last month by Mrs. Wieman continues 
this month with an interesting discussion of the topic “Are 
There Any Bad Children?” by Dr. Seabury. 

We are glad to introduce another in the series under the 
interesting title ““We Could Do That.” This deals with 
practical problems faced by those who are administering the 
program of religious education and presents suggestions as 
to new and significant types of work that others have carried 
on. 

With this number we inaugurate a series of articles on 
Christian education in family life. Professor Paul H. Vieth, 
of the Divinity School of Yale University, presents the first 
of these articles this month under the topic “Religious Edu- 
cation Through the Family.” Other articles already planned 
in the series will deal with the practical phases of Christian 
education as it can be carried on in the home. 

During last year the plan of presenting special suggestions 
for those responsible for the program for beginners in the 
church school was undertaken. The other departmental wor- 
ship programs that have been presented in the Journal 
through the years have met with such a favorable response 
that it has seemed desirable to offer special assistance for 
those who are working with beginners. In this issue Miss 
Shields presents help for leaders on the subject of beginner 
worship programs. 

We would call especial attention this month to articles 
dealing with the results of a study of the directorship of 
religious education, lonely youth in cities, using the happy 
voices of children, the way by which a church has studied 
other groups, leadership education in the small church, and 
other interesting phases of the program of Christian educa- 
tion. 


How People Use the ‘Journal 


ig THE QUESTIONNAIRE recently filled out by readers of 
the Journal, there was one question asking for suggestions 
as to the ways by which the Journal could more effectively 
serve our readers. We have just been reading the replies that 
were sent in by a large number of readers in response to 
that request. They make a very valuable array of suggestions 
which we will be glad to take into account. 

Many readers took an occasion to say what the Journal 
meant to them and to give us some information as to how 


they use it. It is interesting to note the large number of 
cases in which an individual subscriber passes on his or her 
copy to someone else and in many cases to a considerable 
circle of persons who read it also. The number of readers 
who keep the Journal on file in such a way that they con- 
stantly refer to it is very large. Some state that each issue 
soon after it arrives disappears into their files, meaning that 
they have taken the various articles and have filed them 
under the topics to which they belong. One reader suggests 
that for this purpose we ought to arrange the material in 
such a way that in cutting out an article for filing it would 
not thereby destroy the usefulness of another article on the 
back of the page. We have considered this frequently but 
have not been able to find any way by which this type of 
service could be rendered without making an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of magazine than the one we have had. Inci- 
dentally, it would be a good idea for such a person to purchase 
two copies and in that way this difficulty would be avoided. 
Those who find one copy satisfactory for filing purposes 
would also find it helpful to have two copies so that they 
could have one in a set unfiled for reference. We are glad 
to pass on these suggestions to other readers. 


The Christian College Opens 
Its Doors 


ae: IS THE TIME OF THE YEAR when the colleges have 
just opened their doors and spruced up their campuses to 
welcome another generation of students. Included among 
them are the church colleges of this and other lands. The 
place of the so-called “church-related” college in the total 
educational program of the church is an important one. All 
leaders in Christian education, no matter where they serve, 
should be alert to this relationship of the college to their own 
task. For, to the college many of their best young people go, 
from the college their best workers (or non-workers!) come, 
and in the college much of their professional leadership is 
trained. 

The seventh annual conference of the church-related 
colleges of the South was held last August. The findings of 
that group tell us the story of the present situation and the 
needs of these institutions. They make an impressive and 
arresting document. 

These leaders agreed, for example, that the church-related 
college must possess and manifest definite and distinguishing 
Christian characteristics. 

They agreed that since the beginning of the church-related 
college there has been and must continue to be an intimate, 
vital, and informed relationship between the sponsoring 
ecclesiastical body and the college. 

They say that this relationship becomes necessary because 
of the large grants, subsidies and revenues provided for public 
institutions and of the fact that large philanthropies now 
are rare for institutions of this type, while educational foun- 
dations are largely turned at present to the fields of social 


betterment. They add the statement that the church-related 
college must look more and more for its financial support to 
the large masses of its constituency, alumni, students and 
friends, taking care that when revenues are derived from 
public sources the freedom of the independent college be not 
involved. 

The conference also pointed out that the relation of de- 
pendence between college and church is reciprocal and that 
the church in its continuing service is quite as dependent on 
the Christian college as is the Christian college upon the 
church. We commend this point of view to our readers 
because many local church people need it. They propose a 
wise and wider use of the pregs, the radio, the pulpit, and 
service clubs, in bringing to the people the character and 
claims of the Christian college. 

They take honest account of the enormous output from 
the high schools, “resulting in high school graduates good, 
bad, and indifferent applying for admission to our colleges” 
and propose that all seek a policy of wise and sympathetic 
guidance and direction in regard to “admission policies.” 
Herein is another wise and long-needed proposal. 

Recommendations and policies such as these, carefully 
worked out and put into operation, will mean much in 
linking the Christian college and the local Christian church 
in a fellowship that would greatly enrich the one through 
practical human contacts and the other through educational 
vision. 


The Idea of “Group Work’ 


HERE IS AN IDEA at work today of which Journal readers 
Tiga be aware. Professional leaders in Christian edu- 
cation especially should keep it in mind. We refer to what 
is called, for short, ““Group Work” and, in a more descrip- 
tive way, “informal and group education and recreation,” 
or, more simply, “informal education.” 

The problem can be presented best, perhaps, by citing 
three sharply defined issues as stated in a recent bulletin by 
Dr. Charles E. Hendry, of the staff of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. These are: 

1. Is there a sufficient deposit of common objectives, assump- 
tions, resources, techniques, and criteria among such 
highly specialized fields as health and physical education, 
guidance, religious education, adult education, avocation- 
al arts and crafts, and organized camping, to constitute 
the bases for a profession? 

2. Is leadership in group education and recreation, at the 
present time, central and primary among the responsibili- 
ties of fulltime workers in the major leisure-time agen- 
cies? If not, what functions are primary and what do they 
imply for professional designation? 

3. Is informal education a primary or a secondary social 
function? Is it distinct enough to constitute the nucleus 
of a new profession or a nucleus within an existing pro- 
fession or professions? 

Those most concerned about these matters do not have 
final answers to these questions. They are so much con- 
cerned about them, and about finding the answers, that they 
have organized the National Association for the Study of 
Group Work. It is becoming, in a sense, a new professional 
fellowship, one that is centered not around an established 
and separate profession but around an idea about common 
viewpoints and methods that are found in a number of 
professions. 
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If one seeks for the causes that have led to this sense o: 
common interest, he will find a good list in an article or 
“Social Group Work” in the Social Work Yearbook fo1 
1937, by Dr. Grace L. Coyle. She lists the following de- 
velopments in social and other movements that have made 
their mark on leisure-time agencies: 

The shift from Sunday school to religious education in the 
church; the creative or project emphasis ushered in with 
progressive education; the enlarging concern of educators 
for character outcomes; the recreation movement within 
physical education; the contributions of Mary Follett and 
those who explored so well the meaning and the methods of 
group thinking; the point of view and approach toward be- 
havior and personality guidance exemplified in mental 
hygiene; the revitalization which has occurred in adult and 
workers’-education; the sociologist’s emphasis upon the réle 
of group experience in the development of attitudes and 
personality; the reaching out of case work into the field of 
group therapy; and the stirrings within the fields of neigh- 
borhood and community organizations. 

This is a pretentious list. To read it requires time, for 
each phrase must be mulled over and clothed with meaning 
from one’s knowledge of the educational movement of which 
it speaks; Mary Follett, for instance, in the judgment of a 
learned English lord is the most constructive mind of this 
generation in regard to society and government. Such a list 
makes “group work” inevitable. 

The writer of these lines has been a member of the Asso- 
ciation since its beginning. Full information can be secured 
from the chairman of the National Association for the Study 
of Group Work, Room 1601, 311 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


J Am Tomorrow 


I am Tomorrow. 

It seems to you that I have not yet come. 

But I am already here. For your last decision 
opened the door. Your most recent thought and atti- 
tude bade me enter. And IJ came in. 

You think that I am a vast unknown. 

But even now you can know me well. For I am 
within you. Know yourself, your own habits of mind 
and action, and you will see me. 

You believe that I hold hidden some unexpected 
event that at last will beautify your life and redeem 
today. 

But events to come are already here. For, though 
their outward form may be unexpected and cannot 
be foreseen, they will be at heart akin to what you 
now are. 

The germ of the future’s greatness lies concealed, 
and waiting, in the soil of the present. 

Thus I bring no surprises. 

For I am but the slow and inevitable fruition of 
what now goes on within you. 

I am Today written with bolder strokes and upon 
a larger canvas. 


I am Tomorrow. 
—P.R. H. 
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Meditations 


By Attan KnicutT CHALMERS* 


THE MEDITATIONS in this article form the second group in 
the series being prepared by Dr. Chalmers. It is suggested that 
all church workers in Christian education use the appropriate 
meditation for each Sunday before leaving home for their church 
duties. It could then be the center of meditation frequently dur- 
ing the week. Since there are five Sundays in October, we give 
five meditations numbered in order. 


af God, our Father, standing at the opening of another 
month we long for two things: 

An understanding heart—that we may see the need of 
men and the world of men—and Thy Way. 

An unconquerable spirit—that we may do those things 
which will bring the New Earth within our grasp. 

We do not think that Christianity is simple or easy to live. 

' We have banded ourselves together in the fellowship of the 

church for mutual encouragement and increased power in 
working out the common hope and for guiding others into 
its deeper meaning. May the church have insight enough to 
say the right words and to create sufficiently strong impres- 
sions to open the eyes of all, those of us who teach and all of 
us who learn, who come in contact with it, to the possibili- 
ties of the divine. 

Hold Thou before our eyes a light near enough so that 
we can take the next step and far enough away so that we 
see new horizons. 


rT. Strange mystery of the peace of God—we seek in 
this hour of prayer Thy Presence. We walk this world in 
deadly peril. Preserve our bodies and souls, O God, from the 
sins which do so easily beset us. 

We are in peril of carelessness. So much of life is an ac- 
ceptance without understanding. The miracle of friendship, 
the divine abandon of love, the heritage of mind and spirit, 
the gifts of those who have been our teachers, beauty seen 
and sensed, we take as if no one had ever had to pay a price 
for them then and now. 

From the sin of careless acceptance, preserve our bodies 
and souls, O God. 

Weare in peril of callousness. We have seen so much and 
heard so much that our eyes are dim and our ears dull. We 
can take in no more to hearts which have not been tested to 
their limits. Our passions for beauty and perfection are con- 
trolled and kept safely within the easily possible and the con- 
veniently conventional. Our lives are too accustomed to hor- 
ror which is known to us and within the length of our reach, 
but because we cannot do all that we know, we do not, even 
_ what we can. 

From the sins of callous acceptance, preserve our bodies and 


souls, O God. 


+ i a i Strange mystery of the peace of God—we seek 


in this hour of prayer Thy Presence. We walk this world in 
deadly peril. Preserve our bodies and souls, O God, from 
the sins which do so easily beset us. 


* Pastor, Broadway Tabernacle Church (Congregational), New York 
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We are in peril of conventionality. We have been taught 
a morality of the body and know when we violate the codes. 
We have been taught the prayers of the spirit’s conventional 
sins and know that there are things we have done we ought 
not to have done, and that we are therefore miserable of- 
fenders. But we feel no deep sense of guilt nor change more 
than a hair’s breadth the choices we make in daily life. 

From the sin of conventional morality, preserve our bodies 
and souls, O God. 

Weare in peril of convenience. May no word said or sung, 
no worship of Thy great power or adoration of Thy glory, 
may no self interest or fool’s gold of worldly success turn us 
from the vision to serve Thee with all we have and are. We 
do not know the end nor when it shall be reached. We only 
know we have been touched with a beauty which makes us 
loathe ugliness and long for the coming of that time when 
all men shall be in the beloved community, the City of our 
God. Because of these compulsions we have become teachers 
and ministers of: Thy Truth. 

Preserve our bodies and souls from the contentment of the 
convenient life that we may not find rest in this world until 
we rest in Thee, O God, unto whom we lift our voices, say- 
ing, “Our Father.” 


LV Sustain in us, O God, the power of discontent. Take 
not the pain of our finiteness from us. Restore unto us the 
uprush of joy in caring about Thy world; and renew in us 
the holy intention to do honor to Thy name. 

O Lord, our God, we thank Thee for the gift of dis- 
content: that Thou has set beauty in the heart of man and 
it will not let us rest in finite peace. Insistent as the rhythm 
of a song we feel still in the noise of traffic to which it adds 
no sound; penetrating as the waves of tone which find no 
barriers in brick or stone; sustaining as the air we breathe 
which, polluted though it be with gas and smoke, or shut 
off by men’s greed, is still the ever present need of all, 
essential to life itself: Here in the world of men we feel Thy 
Presence. 

Made in Thy image! How can we sing it as if it were a 
blithely happy song? 

The Peace of God! There is no peace—There is no hope, 
no way, no truth, no life—but leads Thy Highway on. 

“Father, Almighty, we bow before Thee, 
Hear us and help us and grant us Thy peace,” 
“For our souls are restless 
Until they rest in Thee.” 


V Father, we have been thinking about our sins. The sin 
of muddy lives. We think of past weakness; and the fear 
that doth so easily beset us; and of how the channel of our 
lives was not seen by others because the shallows of our 
thought made turbid the stream of action. Then, those whom 
we, as teachers and guides in the infinite mysteries of life, 
would have borne onward safely to the ocean of ‘Thy truth 
ran foul of the mud banks, missed the deep, sure waters, 
snagged upon the stumps of fallen ideas. 
(Continued on page 40) 


The Church Studies Other Groups 


By M. W. Armstrronc* 


toward which the efforts of all the older members of 


the congregation are directed for the winter. Last year 
’ 


| ovat YEAR our church chooses a spiritual objective 


the objective was “reconciliation.” Its purpose was to 
break down barriers of misunderstanding and prejudice that 
separate the church from its neighbors, and to develop Chris- 
tian attitudes toward them. 

From a list of possible subjects presented to them, each 
of the older groups within the church selected one that it 
was willing to understand better. The ones chosen were: 

The Roman Catholic Church—by the first group of 
young people. 

The Jews—by the club of young married women. 

The Germans—by the second group of young people. 

‘The Socialists—by the Men’s Association. 

The Negroes—by the Ladies’ Aid. 

A general plan for carrying out the project consisted of 
three parts: First, an impartial study of the history of the 
subject. Second, an appreciation of the most distinctive and 
worthiest contributions to humanity made by the people 
selected. Third, an honest attempt to make a practical ap- 
plication of the teachings of Christ to the group chosen. Con- 
siderable latitude was given each organization to develop 
its choice along lines most congenial to them. Free use was 
made of a phonograph and records, libraries, the local Mu- 
seum, lantern slides, movies, pictures, synagogues, and cathe- 
drals. 

The first group of young people decided to prepare nu- 
merous short papers on the Roman Catholic Church, each 
of which was followed by debate, questions, and discussion. 
These papers covered (a) the Church’s early history, doc- 
trines, architecture, music, painting, sculpture; (b) its social 
problems, marriage, education, politics, economic conditions, 
Sunday and holy days, fasts; (c) the Reformation, and a 
clear-cut presentation of the essential differences between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

When the study periods were completed, the young peo- 
ple visited a local cathedral where a priest answered to the 
best of his ability the questions they asked and explained 
the meaning of all they saw about them. The project closed 
with a public meeting addressed by a Catholic layman. 

In the meantime, the young mothers of the club were 
busily searching their Bibles to find the background of the 
Jews. Their papers covered Jewish history, ancient, mediae- 
val, and modern. One evening was spent reading Jewish 
literature, particularly the Talmud, and Jewish refresh- 
ments were served during the social period following. An- 
other evening was spent listening to the music of the great 
feasts and to the music of Mendelssohn, some recorded and 
some performed by local talent. Koshers were interviewed, 
and a service of worship in the synagogue attended, fol- 
lowed by questions answered by the Rabbi. An evening was 
devoted to the study of the lives and works of many out- 
standing Jews, such as Spinoza and Einstein. Following the 
study they set about trying to understand the problems of 
the modern Jew. The project closed with a public church 


* Pastor, St. Mark’s United Church of Canada, Fairville, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 
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meeting addressed by a young Jewish lawyer, who humbly 
submitted his plans for a better understanding between 
Christians and Jews. 

The second group of young people traced the history of 
the German people from the barbarian invasions through 
the period of Napoleon to the formation of a United 
Germany in 1870, thence to the present day. From the 
history they went into the culture of Germany and found 
in its contribution to the-world many hours of profitable 
and delightful discussion and study. Several evenings were 
devoted to the history and development of music, illustrated 
by a wealth of recorded music. Slides of historic castles were 
shown and legends told. An evening was spent on the lives 
and extracts from the works of Germany’s greatest authors 
and poets. The contribution of Germany to the world of 
science was stressed, and an evening spent looking at Ger- 
man paintings and works of art. 

From the study of its contributions to the world of art 
and science, the young people went forward eagerly to a 
study of present day Germany, tracing the causes and effects 
of the World War, the rise of Hitler, the whole problem 
of colonies, prestige, and the peace of Europe. The project 
closed with a public church meeting addressed by a German 
doctor of philosophy, who showed several reels of the youth 
movement in Germany, and asked for a better understanding 
between brothers of different races. 

While the young people were studying German culture, 
the Men’s Association was making a thorough study of 
Socialism, trying to evaluate the socialist solution for present 
day problems. Their discussions and debates proceeded from 
the Socialist plan to the problems which they themselves felt 
needed to be solved. Unemployment, poverty, poor housing 
conditions, peace and war, cooperative movements and their 
value, city planning, patronage in politics, the position of 
the church in relation to the state, furnished food for keen 
discussion. As a practical outcome of their study, they spon- 
sored a town clean-up campaign, a boy’s camp; they provided 
a gymnasium where boys could play games under supervi- 
sion, and made plans for building a community rink. 

The Ladies’ Aid sewed busily on blocks for quilts while 
the members took turns reading or telling about the Negroes. 
They traced the history of the Negro from his first meeting 
with the white man, through the days of slavery, to his 
emancipation. From a study of the present day Negro, 
the course went naturally to the progress and present condi- 
tion of the Christian missions in Africa. 

The Negro speaker who addressed the public gathering 
depicted so deplorable a condition among his people in our 
community that a public benefit concert was arranged. 
The performers were the Negro choir from the neighboring 
mission church who presented a program of plantation songs 
and spirituals. The proceeds of the concert were augmented 
by a food and clothing shower for needy Negroes. Some 
Negro girls who were on the point of going into the streets 
to avoid starvation were provided with positions. 

The project is still going on, for the slogan, reconciliation 
has echoed from the walls of the church out into the com- 
munity, where groups have organized to work together. 
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Are [There Any Bad Children? 


By Davin SEaspury* 


VER SINCE the coming of 
more liberal attitudes in ethics 
and education, the question has 

been asked, “Are there any bad chil- 
dren?” Nowadays our answer is em- 
phatically, ‘““No.”’ But if not, what 
causes the delinquencies with which 
many parents have to deal? We un- 
derstand today that any form of 
naughtiness is the direct result of mis- 
handling the growing nature of the 
child, especially the longings and desires which God certainly 
placed in us all. 

Children are reservoirs of energy, which must flow in 
one direction or another. When water in a river meets an 
‘obstacle in its channel, it will collect and overflow its banks, 
and the river of energy in a child follows the same laws. 
When there is no release of the normal “drives” of the 
nature, the dammed up energy flows into unnatural chan- 
nels. Then we call the child “bad” and blame him for his 
actions. 

That is, we used to call him bad. Today, due to the 
discoveries of modern psychology, we can no longer do this. 
We know now that no human drive is either good or bad, 
but merely growing and natural or constricted and un- 
healthy. 

The basic human drives must be satisfied in some measure 
or trouble is sure to result. Desire for food, clothing and 
shelter is primary in everyone, for no one lacks the im- 
pulse for self-preservation. We also want independence 
(privacy, power and expansion) and crave experience and 
opportunity. Children instinctively demand protection. It 
is necessary to give them a sense of security. They also 
Want equality, an assurance of having their own identity 
and position. Offer a child comfort and see how eagerly 
he reacts to ease and tranquility. Relaxation is another 
great human drive, the need of rest, sleep and leisure. 

Play and pleasure are necessary to a healthy mind, and 
rightly used, resolve into their highest form, joy. Sensa- 
tion, motion and variety are all forms of the entertain- 
ment drive, almost as necessary as the food urge. There 
isn’t a person who doesn’t react favorably to appreciation, 
doesn’t like the attention, honor or adulation the world can 
give him. The drives for intimacy, for demonstration and 
possession, for companionship, cooperation and loyalty, are 
natively strong in all of us. In the child, they are simply 
less developed. But, children understand and desire com- 
passion, long for mercy and forgiveness and even feel the 
drive for justice. And most of all they wish for under- 
standing, the sympathy and comprehension which is a pri- 
mary need of the race. 

These instinctive urges are the motive forces of human 
behavior. When they come in conflict with the circum- 
stances of a child’s life, his conduct becomes unnatural. 
When our desires are released properly and flow freely, we 
grow and mature; when they are restricted, they cause 
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Teachers often have to deal with 
the boy or girl already labelled “bad,” 
or with specific conduct that gets the 
same name. In this article Dr. Seabury 
gives the causes of much that we call 
“bad,” and suggests ways of handling 
such difficulties. This is the second arti- 
cle in a series on Understanding and 
Next month Dr. 
Charles T. Holman will write on “How 
Conversation Helps.” 


pressure and misery. It is this bottling 
up of natural energy which produces 
juvenile delinquency. In the point of 
view expressed here we are not deny- 
ing the fact that in our imperfect so- 
ciety children will not be perfectly 
directed and will need to learn to 
adjust themselves to adverse circum- 
stances that they can not control or 
escape. To learn this is in itself an 
important part of education but is 
not specifically the subject of this article. 

It follows naturally that the primary factor in prevent- 
ing bad conduct in a child is to give him constructive out- 
lets for his native drives. Otherwise trouble is assured. 
There are no half way measures as far as human hungers 
are concerned; if the good outlets are not available, the 
bad ones always are. 

Take the case of Billy White, a boy of fifteen, with a 
strong constructive mechanical drive. Forbidden to tinker 
with the machinery around the house, such as the auto- 
mobile, the vacuum cleaner, the washing machine, one day 
in desperation he found his father’s valuable watch on his 
bedside table. Taking this apart was great fun, and the 
afternoon was happily spent. By evening when his father 
came home, the watch was reduced to its original parts, 
with two of them missing. Billy’s too long dammed up 
curiosity had caused this expensive damage, and none of 
father’s later expostulations and punishment could repair 
the injury to the watch. 

There are no good children and there are no bad chil- 
dren. There are growing ones and those stunted in growth. 
Some diseased condition of the blood of parents produces 
in America a small percentage of diseased children, whose 
conduct is congenitally compromised—the figures say two 
percent. But the great majority have a good blood back- 
ground. When they do dangerous and criminal things, you 
can be certain that one or more of their drives is being 
denied a positive outlet. 

There was the case of Sam Emerton, a fine looking speci- 
men of a boy of twelve. When I first saw him, his blue 
eyes were dull and he had a nervous habit of winking them 
which was painful to watch. He had been brought to me 
because of a scrape he had gotten into at the boys’ school 
where he had been sent. His roommate was the son of 
wealthy parents and had a large allowance. While he was 
careless with money, he had reported the fact that ten 
dollars had been stolen from him. An investigation by the 
school authorities finally established the fact that Sam had 
taken the money. 

Now thirty years ago, Sam would have been branded a 
bad boy and utterly disgraced. No excuses would have been 
accepted and no attempt made to find the explanation of 
his dishonest behavior. He would have been called a bad 
egg, that was all, and the belief of everyone around him 
that he was on the way to crime would have been likely 
to force Sam in that direction. 

Today, fortunately, the handling of such problems is 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Christian Education Through the Family 


By Paut H. Vietu* 


O WHAT EXTENT do children tend to hold the 

same ideas of right and wrong as their parents, their 

friends, their club leaders, their public school teach- 
ers and their church school teachers? An investigation was 
made a number of years ago to determine the comparative 
influence of these various relationships in shaping the moral 
knowledge of children. The amount of such influence was 
found to be in the same order as that in which they have 
been listed above. We are not surprised to find that parents 
and friends exert great influence on developing moral ideas. 
We are more surprised to find that there is comparatively 
little agreement between the ideas of right and wrong held 
by teachers in public school and church school and those of 
their pupils.? 

What is true of ideas of right and wrong is probably 
also true of other areas of learning. The family has what 
is probably the strongest influence of all in shaping not only 
ideas of right and wrong, but also conduct, ideas and prac- 
tices of worship, church affiliation and practice, politics, 
taste in literature and art, and the development of a philoso- 
phy of life. In light of these findings, what are the implica- 
tions of our efforts as a church to teach moral knowledge 
and virtue, religious knowledge and Christian living, with- 
out reference to what is happening in the families from 
which these pupils come? Have we been attempting to move 
a mountain with a toy spade when all the while there was 
a steam shovel at hand which we were afraid to use or too 
blind to see? 


Would the church be wise if it should change its policy’ 


and instead of carrying on its program of education within 
its building, spend all its available resources in helping its 
families to be more effective centers of Christian living? 

The church has frequently recognized the important place 
of the family in moral and religious development. But it has 
either been prone to take the family’s work for granted 
or to criticize it for its short-comings. It is high time that 
the church were recognizing in every family of its con- 
stituency a potential school for Christian living for which 
it has just as much concern as for the welfare of the indi- 
viduals in its membership. This is not a case of either a 
church program within its own building or an outside ser- 
vice to its families, but one of both the former and the 
latter, because in proper combination they will provide more 
effectively for the needs of all its constituency. 

The fact that the family is so tremendously potent in the 
development of personality and character does not mean 
that it is automatically producing results which are good. 
Its power may be exerted for evil as well as for good, or 
result in a purely indifferent influence so far as Christian 
living is concerned. What the church may do is to recog- 
nize in its families a potential power for the achievement of 
those purposes and ideals for which it stands and render 
to its families such service as will make them actual powers 
instead of merely potential. 

The fact that the family is such an important influence 
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in-the growth of personality is not because parents aré 
superior beings, but simply because there is a magic in grout 
association which has its unconscious influence upon the 
members of that group. The family which is achieving it: 
potential possibilities constitutes the most perfect group as 
sociation yet devised. Here old and young live and associate 
together, mutual dependence upon one another exists, mutua. 
love is the rule as well as the desire for mutual welfare 
Some of the most important of all life’s activities are car: 
ried on in this group. No wonder that the impress of the 
family upon character is indelible and lasting, and seconc 
to none from any other agency or institution. 

There is danger, however, that in the civilization o: 
today the effectiveness of the family as a social institutior 
will be lost. This is because the conditions under whicl 
the members of the family associated very closely with one 
another are gradually being changed. Because of lack o! 
time and space, because of remunerative employment out 
side of the family and of pleasure sought outside of the 
family circle, because of varying time schedules of differen’ 
members of the family, because the common services whicl 
were formerly rendered within the family have been taker 
over into factories and shops—because of all these condition: 
the family is no longer the closely knit unit which it once was 
In fact, the very existence of the family has been brough 
into question by some investigators. It would seem, then 
that one-of the first tasks of the church will be that o! 
helping the family to achieve a measure of that unity anc 
solidarity which is necessary if it is to retain its birthrigh 
of positive influence in character development. This is no’ 
an attempt to go back to the “good old days.’ They are 
gone. It is, on the other hand, an effort to deal construc 
tively with things as they now are. 

What, then, shall the church do to help the family be 
come an active center in which Christian living may b 
learned and practiced? There are many things which i 
should do, from which we select these five: 

1. Recognize the family as a unit in its work. Let it be as 

sumed that the total work of Christian education will be 
carried on in many places and at all times, not just during 
the church’s hours on Sunday. Helping other institution: 
to touch life effectively is just as much the work of thy 
church as working with people directly. The family is the 
most important of the agencies or institutions which toucl 
the lives of the church’s constituency. Here are numerou: 
“cells” in which the work of the church is going forwar« 
day by day, hour by hour. If the church can help to assur 
that the quality of life which is going on in these familie 
is Christian, and the interpretation of life given is in ac 
cordance wth the teachings of the Master, it is surely or 
the road toward effective Christian education. 

The family needs to be helped in making this quality o 
life possible. This will involve classes for parents as wel 
as individual guidance through pastoral visits, office con 
sultation, the distribution of literature, and whatever mean: 
of guidance may be available. It means also that in the 
program which the church provides in its own building 
account will be taken of the fact that people are set ir 
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families and come not just as individuals. Provision will 
be made for family activities so that the solidarity of the 
family may be recognized. This is not contradicting the 
need for graded work, for in any comprehensive program 
both types of work are possible and desirable. 
2. Make family relationships one of its major concerns in 
its effort to teach Christian living. In our program of 
religious education, let us turn our efforts toward helping 
young and old to understand what it means to live as 
members of a family and how each must contribute to 
successful family living. This can be done from the pulpit 
as well as in the classroom and it can be done with all ages 
from the youngest to the oldest, for with few exceptions 
each is set in some peculiar family relationship. The fact 
that some of the distinctive services of the church center 
around marriage, birth and death, provides a peculiar op- 
portunity for touching effectively the life of the family at 
crucial points and giving it religious significance. 
3. Let the area of family living be one of its primary con- 
cerns in its guidance of young people. It has been estab- 
lished by common ob- 
servation as well as by 
scientific investigation 
that each generation 
tends to reproduce the 
type of family life 
which they  experi- 
ence in their childhood 
and youth. How shall 
we break into this 
vicious circle and as- 
sure improvement in 
the family life which 
will be established by 
those who are now 
the young people in 
our churches? An ef- 
fective attack may be 
made on this problem 
by dealing with it con- 
sciously and directly. 
As we seek to inter- 
pret the meaning of 
Christian living in our world to our young people, let us 
include therein this great area of experience which we call 
marriage and family life. Help them to understand more 
fully the important place of the family in the church and 
in society. Let them establish ideals of Christian family life 
and sense in anticipation the joy of parenthood and Chris- 
tian nurture. This can be done through classes, forums, con- 
ferences, and perhaps most of all by individual consultation. 
The minister has a peculiar opportunity in guiding young 
people as they come to him for marriage. Fortunately the 
recent years have given us much literature for this work. 
4. Help the church school and the home to work together 
in their mutual concern for the Christian growth of all 
the members of the family. To hear some church school 
teachers talk you would think that the family is not in- 
terested at all in the development of Christian personality 
on the part of its members. To hear some parents talk one 
would think that these parents have no confidence at all in 
what the church school may do in helping in the Christian 
development of its children. It is time that these two groups 
both working for the same end with the same children be 
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Every family is a potential school for Christian living 


brought together and taught to cooperate rather than to 
work at cross purposes or independently of one another. 
Who shall take the initiative? 

A case could be made for letting this initiative rest with 
the parents. If the church would take the attitude, not of 
begging the parents to send their children to church school 
but rather of offering them the resources of the church 
through which they may work together for the Christian 
education of their children, perhaps a wholly different at- 
titude on the part of parents could be developed. It might 
also be possible to enlist more of the parents in the work 
of the church school. 

As matters stand at the present time, it is usually neces- 
sary for the teachers and workers in the church school to 
take the initiative in seeking the cooperation of parents. If 
this could be done frankly and open mindedly, neither feel- 
ing that the other is standing in judgment and criticism, 
but both trying to find out what is best for the child, a great 
deal might be accomplished. The most important element 
in such cooperation is personal conference between parent 
and teacher. This usu- 
ally requires a visit 
to the home on the 
part of the teacher. 
Other help in bring- 
ing it to pass is the 
parent-teacher confer- 
ence, reports sent to 
the home, and visiting 
day for parents when 
they may come to the 
church school and ac- 
tually see what is be- 
ing done. Such visits 
to the church school, 
followed by interpre- 
tation of its work, 
would soon convince 
any parent that the 
casual report which 
the child brings home 
concerning the nature 
and value of the work 
which is done in the church school is not likely to present 
a true picture of the whole case. 

5. Make the church itself a family of God in which the 

spirit of true family life prevails. If it be true that the 
intimate association of young and old in the family circle, 
joining together in common purposes and activities of work 
and play, are likely to be the most fruitful for growth of 
personality, how important it is that this same spirit be 
introduced into the church itself. Here too the child should 
be regarded as a recognized and important member of the 
group, competent to carry his share in the purposes and 
work of the fellowship and entitled to his share of the con- 
cern and support of the group. While there might still 
be conflict between the interests of youth and maturity, be- 
tween children and their parents, even as is now the case 
in the best families, such conflict would be reduced to a 
minimum and the transition from youth to maturity in the 
work of the church would be greatly enhanced. Making 
the church itself a venture of Christian fellowship as the 
family of God would have its reflex influence on the life 
and experience of the families constituting the church. 
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Worship Education for Intermediates 


By A. J. W. Myers* 


ECOGNIZING all the excellent work done in the 
church school, those who are most deeply in it feel 
that one weakness is that some things are done too 

hastily and superficially. It marked a decided advance when 
pupils were given a share in planning worship services, but 
even here full advantage is not taken of this as a learning 
situation. 

In too many schools this is the procedure: The superin- 
tendent announces (or asks or persuades), ‘““Mr. Blank’s 
class will lead the worship service next Sunday.” There is a 
moment of thrill or consternation. Perhaps Mr. Blank meets 
his class for fifteen hurried minutes, a service is constructed. 
Tom is to do this; Dick, that; and Harry, this. The service 
next Sunday has interest because of the people who take 
part. Besides being ragged, it leaves this bad impression: “‘It’s 
easy to prepare a service—a hymn, a Bible passage, a prayer 
by the pastor, and a hymn.” 

Obviously this is scamp work. Similarly, in a short twenty 
or thirty minutes, a class completes its study—perhaps of 
Amos or of the Galilean ministry. 

In contrast, here is a class of high school pupils. The teach- 
er said, ‘““This week we had a teachers’ meeting and we all 
agreed that the worship should be improved.” 

“Tl say it should!” expressed the class feeling. 

“Then how do you think we could improve it?” the teach- 
er asked. 

“By changing it round,” one said. “Some schools do not 
have as much as we do—just a doxology, a prayer, and a 
hymn.” 

‘There was a dearth of ideas. These people had never 
thought about worship services before. One said, ‘“We could 
lead one service.” “If we do,” said another, ‘““we must have 
plenty of time to prepare or else we'll have the same old 
songs we’ve sung a hundred times.” “And no purpose, or 
theme,” said another. 

“What would be a good theme?” asked the teacher. That 
was a poser. The class found it easy to find fault and not so 
easy to be constructive. After a lot of false starts, two were 
finally formulated: “God cares for us if we trust in him” 
and “Thanksgiving and helping.” The former was chosen. 
Now the task was to find suitable Scripture and hymns. 
Each one agreed to try to find both by next Sunday. 

At the next session several suggested passages and hymns. 
The passages were read and several ruled out when read 
aloud in the presence of the class. (Many older and better 
trained leaders have had this experience.) But a passage here 
and there sounded good. A great deal of purposeful search- 
ing of the Gospels was done. The hour was nearly gone 
when they agreed, tentatively, on Mark 3:13-14, 6:1, 7-13, 
30-31; 9:35-37; 8:34. 

Suddenly one asked, ‘‘Who is this service for?” Babel re- 
sulted. The conclusion: “Not for ourselves only, but for 
juniors and seniors as well.’ “That makes a lot of differ- 
ence’’ was the serious conclusion. 

The next Sunday all were eager to hear the passage read 
as a whole by the pupil who had agreed to typewrite it. They 
decided the younger ones would not like certain parts. 
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Critically they went at it and cut out repetitions and sen- 
tences that had no special value. The end verse was found 
to fit better elsewhere. 

“Why do so many verses begin with ‘and’ which is not con- 
sidered good grammar?” “Read it without the ands.” That 
didn’t satisfy. “How does the Bible rank as literature?” the 
teacher asked. ‘‘Very high,” was the general agreement. “It 
is a translation,” they said. “As such it is all right to put 


some phrases in our own words.” This shocked some until — 


they compared modern_translations. Selections were read 
from several of these. 
The Bible reading as finally selected is as follows: 


“And he goeth up into the mountain, and calleth unto him 
whom he himself would: and they went unto him. And he ap- 
pointed twelve, that they might be with him, and that he might 
send them forth to preach. And he called unto him the twelve, 
and began to send them forth by two and two: and he gave 
them authority over the unclean spirits: and he charged them 
that they should take nothing for their journey, save a staff 
only; no bread, no wallet, no money in their purse; but to go 
shod with sandals: and, said he, put not on two coats. And he 
said unto them, wheresoever ye enter into a house, there abide 
till ye depart thence. And whatsoever place shall not receive 
you, and they hear you not, as ye go forth thence, shake off the 


dust that is under your feet for a testimony unto them. And 


they went out, and preached that men should repent. And they 
cast out many demons, and anointed with oil many that were 
sick, and healed them. 

“And the apostles gathered themselves together unto Jesus: 
and they told him all things, whatsoever they had done, and 
whatsoever they had taught. And he saith unto them, Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while. For there 
were many coming and going, and they had no leisure so much 
as to eat. 


“And he called unto him the multitude with his disciples, and. 


said unto them, If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. 

“And he took a little child, and set him in the midst of them: 
and taking him in his arms, he saith unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive one of such little children in my name, receiveth 
me: and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me, but him 
that sent me.” 


“This is good,” said one, “but it doesn’t fit the theme.” 
“T don’t believe, anyway, that God loves us only if we trust 
in him.” “Sure not, Mother is better than that.” “What is 
the spirit of the passage ?”’ asked the teacher. “Working with 
God,” “Helping people’ were among the suggestions. 
“Working with God in the service of others’? seemed best, 
so it was shortened to “Working with God in Service.” 

“Now for the hymns.” They thumbed the books. By 
chance one discovered the subject index. There was general 
exclamation, ‘““That’ll help a lot,” and all agreed to bring 
selections for next Sunday. 

So the process went on. Preparing that service took nearly 
three months, but in that time they had made a thoughtful 
study of worship and developed the ability to discriminate 
intelligently Scripture, hymns, stories, and prayer. Here was 
a learning situation which motivated a unit of study to meet 
a social situation. It has many of the elements of real edu- 
cation. 

The service was carried out. Their feeling about it was 
illuminating. They were proud they did it; they felt it was 
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We Could Do That! 


What is your chief problem of church school adminis- 
tration? Write it in to the editors of the Journal. Prac- 
tical ways of working toward a solution experimentally 
will be suggested on this page. 


Reverence in ‘Worship 


“How can we secure a more reverent attitude among 
our church school members for the opening worship serv- 
ice?” 

Why not make this the subject of one or more worker’s 
conferences? In preparation ask a competent worker to 
make careful observation of all that actually happens dur- 
ing this worship period, keeping careful notes. In the con- 
ference let this person describe in some detail just what 
happened. Which activities contributed to reverence? Which 
detracted? Try to be very objective, neither excusing, nor 
justifying anything which happened. This observation and 
report may be assigned to different workers successive Sun- 
days for several weeks. Many things will be observed which 
otherwise might escape notice or be considered of no conse- 
quence. 

Then a careful study of worship may be made by the 
group, following such guidance as is found in the book 
by Marie Cole Powell, Worship in the Church School. 
What is the meaning of worship? What place has it in 
the whole program? How are church school worship and 
church worship related? What is the proper setting for 
a worship experience? How can adequate provision be made 
for pupil participation? 

Why not engage some of the classes also in a study of 
worship as a supplementary study or as an elective unit? 
Try placing more responsibility for worship program build- 
ing and leadership on student committees. Take periods 
other than those designed for worship to learn, interpret, 
and appreciate materials for use in worship such as hymns, 
psalms, poetry, and liturgies. Materials in the Journal are 
valuable resources. 

Try planning well in advance and building up toward 
some special worship service, seeking to make it a very 
profound experience. This may be a communion service, a 
vesper service, a candle lighting service, or a special self- 
dedication service. It might be occasioned by representa- 
tives being sent away to camp, or conferences, by having 
a “parents’ day,”’ by some seasonal interest like Christmas, 
the unveiling of a new picture, or fellowship with some 
visiting group. 

Let the leaders watch very carefully their own attitudes, 
conduct, and inner experience. The spirit of reverence is 
contagious. Children are quick to sense the real experiences 
and attitudes of their elders. 


How Can We Unify Programs? 


“We have four separate educational programs going on 
in our church for many of the same children: Sunday school ; 
a junior church guild to encourage attendance at morning 
church worship service; a large junior choir; and an an- 
nual Lenten class on church membership taught by the 
pastor. There is little unity or coordination and in some 
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What novel idea have you tried out which is worth 
sharing with others? What experiment have you con- 
ducted which proved successful? Give us the facts for this 
page. Perhaps others would like to try it out too. 


respects there is conflict in method and educational view- 
point. Should these programs be unified? If so how?” 

Why don’t you try first of all a study of several typical 
individuals concerned, typical of those participating in all 
four programs? How do they feel about it? Would they 
rather have a simpler program? Are they aware of over- 
lapping or of inconsistencies in the programs? Would they 
prefer to have the instruction in church membership as a 
part of their regular church school work? Would they 
prefer it under their regular teacher? What special values 
does it have for them? How do they feel about church 
attendance? Is it a happy, worth while experience? Do 
they have any suggestions for improvement? he purpose 
here is to get the pupil viewpoint, which is of prime im- 
portance. 

Why not then present the total situation, with the facts 
and suggestions gathered through the interviews with indi- 
viduals, to a conference of all the leaders involved in all 
the programs? Let the choir director, the teachers, the 
pastor and all become fully aware of the total program 
for which each leader carries only a limited responsibility. 
Be sure to keep a person-centered viewpoint: the primary 
purpose of the class is not to have a good class; of the 
choir is not to deliver high quality music; of the pastor 
is not to build a church roll statistically, or to increase 
attendance at the morning service. These may all be by- 
products of the primary purpose. But something else is of 
first importance. That is what these experiences are mean- 
ing to these boys and girls, how they are contributing to 
spiritual growth. These boys and, girls are persons first. 
Then they are class members, choir members, prospects for 
church membership, attendants at church. 

Probably this approach will tend toward unifying the 
several programs into a program. The most essential step 
is consultation and common planning by the leaders, possibly 
with an advisory student committee. No great outward 
changes need be made if program content is arranged to 
be mutually supplementary and a common viewpoint and 
purpose are achieved by conference and joint planning. 
Schedule or administrative changes are secondary and will 
mean little if the leadership does not unify its planning. 


Instead of Listening to the Sermon— 


A suburban church near Chicago arranges for the chil- 
dren of the Primary and Junior Departments to partici- 
pate in the thirty minute worship service of the church. 
Provision is made for them to have a real part in the serv- 
ice by singing, responses, and Scripture readings. Those who 
desire then leave in a recessional going to a church school 
reading room where they are occupied informally with 
books, pictures, and hand work until the sermon is over. 

Nursery and beginner departments continue in session 
throughout the church hour. Then all the children are 
ready to go home with their parents. 


II 


A Study of Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion and [heir Profession 


By Otro Mayer 


N 1926 the Department of Research and Service of the 
International Council of Religious Education made a 
study of 223 directors of religious education and their 

work. This was more than ten years ago; Christian edu- 
cation has progressed, and during that time we have faced 
a major economic depression, in which churches and pro- 
fessional religious leaders have had to make fundamental 
readjustments. It is now time for another study in this 
area. During the past year such a study has been made un- 
der the cooperative leadership of the Bureau of Research 
and the Department of Religious Education of the Presby- 
terian College of Christian Education, with Marcelle V. 
Alexander as the investigator. 

The present study is based on returns on a rather com- 
prehensive schedule from 230 directors, belonging to 17 
denominations cooperating through the International Coun- 
cil, serving churches in 34 states, two Canadian provinces, 
and the District of Columbia. In both studies a director of 
religious education was defined as a salaried person giving 
at least half time to the supervision and administration of 
the educational program in a local church. The persons and 
churches included in the two studies are not in all cases 
the same. Direct comparisions, therefore, are not possible, 
though similarities and differences revealed are significant. 


ORGANIZATION IN CHURCHES SERVED 


These directors were found most often, as were those 
studied in 1926, in churches with memberships ranging 
from 500 to about 1,500, with a median* church school 
enrolment near 500, such churches being located generally 
in larger towns or cities. Church budgets have been de- 
creased, particularly in the larger churches and few of the 
directors are at work in churches having less than a $10,000 
annual budget. 

More persons, in addition to the pastor and director, are 
employed by churches for a greater variety of specific duties 
in 1938 than was the case in 1926. In 1926, 21 different 
types of salaried positions were reported; in 1938 there 
were 37. A total of 606 “other employed workers” were 
reported in 1938 as compared with 299 in 1926. ‘he median 
salary of pastors has decreased by ten per cent, but the 
median salary of directors by 39 per cent. Ninety men, most 
of them married, and 137 women, most of them single, are 
included in this study. The median salary of the former 
is $2,525; that of the latter, $1,300. 

About three-fourths of the directors work with a com- 
mittee on religious education which is generally responsible 
for the supervision and coordination of the educational 
work in the church, of which committee the director is 
the executive officer. These committees are ordinarily ap- 
pointed by the official board, although often the congrega- 
tion elects such a committee and somewhat less frequently 
the pastor appoints the committee. In most instances, the 
committee comprises either members of the official board 


_ * The middle case, with as many cases below it as above it. Often used 
in preference to the average. 
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or such persons together with age-group representatives and 
members at large. Most of these committees, the directors 
say, work with them in a spirit of cooperation and harmony. 

In 70 per.cent of the instances reported, churches have, 
in addition to the director and the pastor, some one who 
serves as church school superintendent; in about one-fourth 
of the cases such a superintendent is responsible to the di- 
rector. In 30 per cent of the churches the pastor or the 
director serves as superintendent. In 1926, 76 per cent of 
the directors reported that to have a person other than the 
pastor or director serve as superintendent is satisfactory ; 
in the present study, one-fourth more of the directors ap- 
prove such a plan. Most directors are responsible to the 
pastor or to the pastor and the official board and the edu- 
cation committee. The directors in this study, with minor 
exceptions, report satisfactory pastor-director relationships. 


‘TRAINING OF DIRECTORS 


In the current investigation, the number of women ex- 
ceeds that of the men by 47 per cent. In the 1926 study, 
the proportions were reversed, with 27 per cent more men 
than women. In 1926, the highest percentage of directors 
fell within the age range from 30 to 34; today, they fall 
within the range from 35 to 37 years. 

Out of 226 directors who replied to the question of train- 
ing, 193 stated that they hold a college degree and 92 hold 
higher degrees in addition to the bachelor’s degree. Less 
than two per cent have only a high school education. There 
is an increase of 15 per cent in the number of individuals 
holding academic degrees in the 1938 study as compared 
with the 1926 report. In this recent study, 43 reported that 
they had majored in religious education and 21 others stated 
they had done advanced work in religious education. 

One hundred and forty-three directors took the oppor- 
tunity to reply to this question: “In light of the qualifica- 
tions which you have discovered this profession demands, 
what changes would you suggest in the curriculum and 
plan for professional training in the seminary or graduate 
school?” Thirty-five indicated the need for more study in 
social science, philosophy, education, psychology, and reli- 
gion. The need of studying religion and psychology as 
applied to personal counseling is mentioned by 13. Twenty- 
six ask for more practice with less theory, and 32 ask for 
more supervision of field work. Iwenty-two suggest ap- 
prenticeship, practice teaching, applied psychology, and 
learning the demands of the profession. Twelve ask for 
more training in leading worship, and in recruiting, train- 
ing, and guiding lay workers. Requests for other types of 
training include: pastoral studies, theology, drama and pub- 
lic speaking, choir directing and church music. 

More than one-half of the directors have had experience 
in salaried teaching and supervisory work, many of them 
having held positions in public schools. Twelve per cent of 
all men report they have had ministerial experience. 

Requested to name in the order of greatest helpfulness 

(Continued on page 40) 
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OT premedi- 
tated wicked- 
ness, unem- 

ployment, insufficient 
money, desire for at- 
tractive clothing, but 
instead, sheer Jloneli- 
ness is often at the 
root of much unhap- 
piness and failure 
among city youth. 

Dr. Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, in 1929 
found, in a study of several hundred young girls in Chi- 
cago,’ that almost without exception the principal desire 
of these girls was to marry and establish a home. Dr. 
Cavan emphasized the fact that these young people, other- 
wise excellently cared for in the Y. W. C. A., were still 
without proper facilities for making some of the most im- 
portant adjustments of their lives. For example, oppor- 
tunities for meeting young men were to be found in the 
elevators, street-cars and. public dance halls or through 
chance acquaintances. Obviously, none of these offers the 
advantage of becoming acquainted with the background, 
ideals, and character of the other person. 

Dr. Cavyan’s study was of girls from small towns who 
had come to Chicago to work, but the problem is equally 
urgent for those who have lived for years, or all their lives, 
in Chicago. 

During 1936, the Committee of Fifteen, an organiza- 
tion which for 26 years has been working on conditions 
leading to vice in Chicago, made a survey of conditions 
which frequently entangle-young women in conduct damag- 
ing to them. Investigators found a practice somewhat simi- 
lar to hitchhiking on the country highway. They found 
that young women, between eighteen and twenty-five years 
of age, frequently accosted them for a ride, a trip to the 
movies, a visit to a tavern, a “lift”” to some other part of 
the city or to “make a date for a later time.” These young 
people appeared very eager for someone to talk to, even 
though it involved making such requests of utter strangers. 
Various reasons were given: some had quarreled with par- 
ents, others with a lover or friend; some were on their 
day off from the office, others were merely touring the 
neighborhood. A large number frankly stated that they 
were grappling with personal problems or were just lonely 
and desired “some one to talk with them.” At least one- 
third of these young people really desired nothing more than 
companionship. 


* Executive Director, Committee of Fifteen, Chicago, Illinois. 

*Ruth Shonle Cavan. The Working Girl, 1929. Monograph published 
by Religious Education Association, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
For further discussion of this problem see Ruth Shonle Cavan, Suicide ; 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press. 1928; Paul G. Crossey, The 
Taxi-Dance, Chicago. University of Chicago Press., 1932. Or the Reports 
on a five-year study of social and recreational facilities in Chicago prepared 


by the Chicago Recreation Commission, 1643 Burnham Building. Volume 1 


is now ready. Chicago Recreation Survey, Vol. 1: Published in 1937 by 
Public Recreation; edited by Prof. Arthur J. Todd. 
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Lonely Youth: An Oppor- 
tunity for the Church 


By Jesse A. Jacops* 


This sincere and genuine desire is the basis for many of 
the notorious marriage rackets, taxi-dance halls, taverns, 
night clubs, and other forms of commercialized recreation. 
It is from such contacts that hundreds of women take their 
first fling at sex irregularity, and often graduate to full 
fledged prostitution and by the age of twenty-eight or thirty 
are confirmed inmates of commercial vice resorts. 

The Juvenile Protective Association in Chicago, whose 
purpose it is to investigate conditions demoralizing to chil- 
dren and youth, issued a startling report in 1936 entitled 
Chicago's Popular Recreation, The Tavern. There are at 
the present over 9,000 retail liquor establishments in Chi- 
cago. The majority of these are constantly violating laws 
which are designed to protect young people. These taverns 
represent one’ answer to the fundamental urge for com- 
panionship. Slot machines, dice games and other gambling 
devices, young women hostesses and child entertainers are 
all used for this purpose. As one writer in the field says: 


Citizens cannot place all the responsibility on the police 
or the blame on the politicians. Even in the so-called best 
neighborhoods, it is difficult to muster sufficient interest 
and courage and efforts to vote the taverns out or even 
to get the license revoked for one objectionable tavern. 


The need for companionship will be met either by those 
unselfishly interested in youth, or by those whose sole aim 
is to commercialize a normal, human impulse. 

This is a real challenge to the churches. Youth pour into 
the city in a procession, find themselves in rooming houses, 
flee the restraints of too formal control, and soon join the 
army of those seeking pleasure and ‘companionship through 
commercialized resources. 

It is not easy for the church to interest these youth in 
church activities. To discover these youth and thus ad- 
minister to their social needs is an herculean task requiring 
the full use of a wide variety of metropolitan community 
resources. The weak point in much church planning is the 
failure to utilize the schools, libraries, the parks, the play- 
grounds and the rich and wide variety of secular resources. 

There is an urgent need for the city and the rural church 
to cooperate by a close exchange of information regarding 
young people coming from the country to the city. To il- 
lustrate, let us say that a hypothetical Mary Jones, from 
Keokuk, Iowa, has told her pastor of her intention to come 
to Chicago. Her pastor has an immediate responsibility for 
her future. To be explicit, if Dr. William Clyde Howard 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 1936 So. 
Michigan Avenue, a church in a central rooming house 
area, has a letter from her pastor, stating that Mary is to 
enter a business college somewhere on the near south side 
in Chicago, or to work in a restaurant or what not, and 
will be stopping at a given address, Dr. Howard’s associates 
will lose no time in offering her a cordial invitation to par- 
ticipate in an interesting social and recreational program 
conducted at the Second Presbyterian Church. Such co- 
operation between two communities may mean the actual 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“Children’s Happy Voices” 


By Estrep ScHWANTES* 


AVE you two doz- 
en children in your 
Sunday school 

junior department? Then 
you have a potential chil- 
dren’s choir in your midst, a 
latent source of joy and 
value to yourself, your 
children and your congrega- 
tion. 

An inspiration set us to 
work with a group of ordi- 
nary-enough boys and girls 
of grade school age. None 
of them were exceptional 
singers. Such a group had 
always existed in the Sun- 
day school, willing enough to work at almost anything if 
someone would work with them. As in most churches, how- 
ever, all the capable adults were busy serving adults. So the 
children, not being able to voice insistent demands, had to be 
content with limited Sunday school periods for their reli- 
gious experiences and an occasional and, to them, largely 
unintelligible church service. 

Working on the basis that only through present partici- 
pation in church work—intelligent, enjoyable participation 
—will our Sunday school children grow into active adult 
participation, we organized a children’s choir. 

We chose to work with children eight to twelve years 
old and extended an invitation to all children of that group 
to join our choir. Greeted by immediate response, the new 
organization averaged thirty at its weekly meetings. 

It was a joy to see how this new activity began at once 
to expand the children’s means for religious and social 
growth, while fitting in as an integral part of their religious 
education program. A department which had functioned 
by classes began to function as a whole. Group worship 
became a reality when thirty children, who understood what 
and why they were singing, led out in the hymns. The 
choir members became more intelligently critical of their 
worship material. They wanted to know what it meant, 
its place and purpose, and assumed a responsibility for see- 
ing that the whole group understood it as well as they. 

From the start we set certain rules which soon became 
unconscious patterns for the children. The first was to start 
on time always, no matter how few were present. Second, 
we would work diligently at our songs for one hour, which 
would be broken into two periods by a short recess. Our 
most successful recess entertainment was story-telling, after 
the children had been given a few minutes in which to 
stand and stretch. 

One other principle was valuable. A definite seating 
arrangement helps put the children at ease and, by making 
them familiar with the voices they hear around them, 
facilitates their learning and memory. Do not be afraid 
to mix boys and girls so that the best seating can be ar- 


* Columbia, Missouri. 
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The Little Choir averaged thirty each week 


ranged. Make the good ap- 
pearance of the choir an ob- 
jective for the whole group. 

The children with whom 
we worked began immedi- 
ately to sing two-part mu- 
sic, several youngsters being 
able to sight-read alto parts. 

Many choirs may have to 
' start with unison singing, 

but this should not dis- 

courage one. Lovely effects 
can be worked out without 
the harmony of two-part 
music. 
Our songs were hymns 
—not the old, too-familiar 
hymns, but fresh material. The text, its thought and expres- 
sion, the voice range and the music mood must all be con- 
sidered in choosing hymns for children. Happy, spontaneous 
praise and thanks expressed simply and clearly sound fitting 
on children’s lips. Thoughts of death, of great trial, of 
suffering, of labor are not for children’s voices. A child’s 
natural traits are joyousness, trust, spontaneity. Choose your 
songs accordingly. 

The ease with which your choir will learn its music will 
depend largely upon how well the director knows the music. 
It is obligatory that the director memorize the words and 
music to all parts perfectly, for the children will absorb 
as much confidence as he shows. 

Children memorize rapidly, but they remember well only 
if they understand well. Therefore they need a clear concep- 
tion of the central idea of the song as a foundation for its 
appreciation. Is the song a prayer, with soft and delicate 
accompaniment? Or is it a shout of joy, whose vigorous 
music bears out the strength of the words? Let the children 
listen to the music, then speak the words carefully together. 
Discuss with them what they want to express when they 
sing that song, then indicate how to achieve that expression. 

In addition to the general idea, untangle difficult word 
passages. Our youngsters had trouble in singing “For 
though the wrong be oft so strong, God is the ruler yet.” 
Several were certain to sing “For though the strong be oft 
so wrong” until we explained carefully what the phrase 
meant. 

As soon as your choir has a grasp of words and music 
so that it can watch you, begin to work on crescendos, 
diminuendos and accents. Please don’t leave the children to 
obtain effects themselves through written symbols. They 
can’t do it. They must know the words and music so well 
that they can give their whole attention to you, and you, 
through your hands and facial expression, must suggest to 
them the effects you want to produce. 

Our children’s choir sang their songs and responses 
several times in the church auditorium, with the organ, 
before making its initial appearance during a Sunday morn- 
ing church service, where it took the place of the regular 
choir. We used direction sheets which told precisely when 
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the choir was to stand or sit and gave other pertinent direc- 
tions. The sheets also contained the words to the congrega- 
tional hymns, which eliminated the use of books. Words 
to the anthems sung by the choir were omitted in the original 
program because the children knew them by memory. 
The choir songs used were, “This Is My Father’s 
World,” and “Father Almighty, Bless Us with Thy Bless- 
ing.” The congregational hymns were, ‘“‘For the Beauty of 
the Earth” and “Fairest Lord Jesus.’’ The children also 
sang all the responses. They remained throughout the ser- 
mon and after responding to the Benediction, marched down- 


stairs, with a fair degree of quietness, to take off their robes. 

“The Little Choir,” as it came to be called in contrast 
to the Junior and Senior choirs, found other functions be- 
sides that of leading church worship. It acted as the choir 
for Sunday school on special occasions. One Sunday it as- 
sisted during the church service in the christening of an 
infant. Through it these children made the joyous discovery 
that they had something to give to the total church organi- 
zation. I know of nothing that could do more toward 
orienting youngsters in church worship than to take part 
in services such as the one described above. 


Leadership Education in a Small Church 


By F. H. Haywarp* 


rapid strides which have been made in this field in 

recent years. The First Series courses have opened 
up a new field of opportunity for the small church. Many 
leaders felt that the First Series courses would provide the 
needed incentive for leaders in small rural churches to go 
ahead, and in many cases they did. But there is still a feel- 
ing among leaders of small churches that leadership edu- 
cation is not for them because they are small; that it fits 
only the large church with an elaborate program and ample 
leadership. In county councils and denominational meetings 
this is the reason given for no leadership training classes. 
One of the greatest problems we face is to bring leadership 
education to the small church. 

Three years ago our church began an appraisal of our 
entire program. This particular church has about one hun- 
dred members and is situated in a midwestern town of 
about sixteen hundred. In this study we discovered that we 
were making absolutely no provision for the training or 
growth of our leadership. Since no leadership training 
classes had ever been held in any of the churches in town 
there was, of course, the feeling that nothing could be done. 
However, a class was organized in the Second Series and 
carried out with considerable success. At each meeting of 
the officers of church or church school, the pastor took the 
opportunity of explaining the set-up for leadership edu- 
cation, the wide variety of courses offered, and the possi- 
bility of holding classes in our church. It was only this past 
winter that the church has undertaken in earnest a program 
of leadership education which has proved most worth while 
in our church life. 

Early in the fall the pastor enlisted trustees, elders, teach- 
ers, and other officers in a training class for all lay leaders, 
as suggested by denominational headquarters. To their great 
surprise these leaders found themselves interested in dis- 
cussing the history of their church; its doctrines; its organi- 
zations and present problems. Officers who had been in- 
terested largely in raising the budget learned something of 
the work of the weekday school, church school, missionary 
society, and other groups. Out of this experience came a 
demand for a church council of Christian education to 
unify all our church activities. Such a council is now in 
action. 

A few weeks later a Bible course, selected from the 


A LL FRIENDS of leadership education rejoice in the 


* Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Medicine Lodge, Kansas. 


October, 1938 


Second Series, Standard Leadership Training Curriculum, 
was started, and instead of eight or ten enrolling as in pre- 
vious years, over twenty people came. A number of people 
from other churches came, though the class was conducted 
on a denominational basis. It was undoubtedly the finest 
leadership training class we have ever held. In fact, several 
who did not attend asked that a second class be started, but 
time would not permit. The quality of much of our Bible 
teaching was lifted by the knowledge of background and 
authorship which came from this class. 

During February a third project was undertaken which 
might not be classed as leadership education, but which 
definitely fitted into our own program of training leaders. 
We called it a “World Friendship Institute.” The entire 
membership was invited to attend the covered dish suppers 
held on four successive Wednesday evenings. The group 
faced frankly our Christian responsibility to other peoples 
and nations. 

The Lenten season was used to bring together leaders 
to discuss ““Problems of Personal Religious Living,” which 
was more a devotional group than a class, but it did make 
a closer fellowship or “‘inner circle” of the leadership of 
the church. 

Immediately following Easter another group began the 
study of “The Christian Home.” Parents and teachers came 
together and discussed, among other things, the problem 
of cooperation between home and church school. This com- 
pleted the cycle and brought us to the summer months. 

Results of this experiment are quite gratifying. First, 
it has brought with it a unity of thought and purpose 
among the leaders which does not always exist even in 
small churches. These leaders can now talk together in 
terms of the total church and understand one another. They 
are also becoming “Christian education conscious.” The 
personnel of the classes varied some, but the leadership of 
the church was quite largely represented in all the groups. 
In the second place, it has created a new desire for leader- 
ship education. People are asking that we have more classes 
and are suggesting a wide variety of subjects they want to 
study. We also have a director of leadership education as 
a member of our council of Christian education. In the 
third place, it has interested all our adults in possibilities 
before them and many are attending all class groups who 
once put such classes down as being for teachers only. We 
now definitely know that leadership education is for the 
small rural church. 
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The Columbus Convention 
A Summary and Review 


have heard much about the International Convention 

on Christian Education which was held in Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28 to July 3. They will naturally want to know 
more about who was there, what happened, and what the 
outcomes are likely to be in the program of Christian educa- 
tion; hence, this brief summary and review of the Conven- 
tion has been prepared. 


ae HE READERS of the Journal throughout the world 


Wuo ATTENDED 


A summary of the attendance is as follows: 


Registered in full in advance but not attending ......... 33 
Registered in part in advance but not attending ........ 138 
Complimentary and part complimentary .............. 115 
Paid full $5 registration fee and were present ........ 1,892 

Total eee ey eae TRE PT ee 2,178. 
Number of, daily and single session tickets ............ 1,350 


Forty-five of the forty-eight states of the United States 
and the District of Columbia were represented by delegates. 
In addition, there was a good delegation from Canada and 
a number of persons from other countries. The five states 
with the largest number of delegates were as follows: 


ita) MR ene en? An ten Sa o SON crate 587 
Pennsylvania: sem. ae ities 193 
Tndiana,. ss. + shyt en eee earners 140 
New. York tir ici ea ae iene eo telat 136 
Tllinois Nal es.c heer: cee iets bicker 116 


Forty-eight distinct denominational groups were repre- 
sented among the delegates. The six denominations with the 
largest delegations were as follows: 


Methodist Episcopalanenceen meinen cas 402 
Presbyterians Uso Av vee ee cei eet 226 
Northern’ Baptists. eacese cise irene take 205 
Disciples sh. sis. Or abeeheetehs -. ae ee Ores 156 
United. Brethrenyin @hrist so oeaee ce eer: 131 
Evangelical and Reformed .............-.- 110 


There was a wide representation of missionaries from 
various countries of the world. The professional leaders in 
Christian education were well represented and active in the 
leadership of the conferences. A special luncheon of laymen 
indicated that there was a large number of laymen in the 
Convention. The lay women workers in the churches and 
church schools were present in large numbers. A significant 
conference of those interested in church colleges indicated 
that this phase of Christian education was also well repre- 
sented. The same could be said of the field of character- 
building agencies and other related activities. 


Wuat HAPPENED 


An important feature of the program was the outstanding 
series of general sessions. These were held each morning and 
each evening throughout the period. To give a list of the 
speakers at the general sessions would be like presenting a 
sort of Who’s Who of Christian leadership of North Amer- 
ica. Devotional messages at the morning session dealt with 
the significant themes, ““Who Is Sufficient for These Days?”, 
“When God Seeks a Man,” “The Adequate Motive,” and 
“The Choice of Kingdoms.” The main messages presented at 
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the general sessions covered such a challenging variety as 
these: ‘“[he Christian Challenge to the Community,” “The 
Heart of the Christian Message for Personal Living,” “The 
Christian Challenge to Group Conflict,” ““The Church and 
the Forces Producing Social Breakdowns,” “Making the 
Challenge Effective Through Christian Education,” “The 
Local Church and Its Educational Program,” “Our Re- 
sources for Our Task,” “The Christian Challenge to Church- 
State Relationships,” “The Movement for World-wide 
Christianity,” ‘““The World Outlook,” “The Religious Edu- 
cation Challenge of Latin America,” and ‘“‘Agricultural and 
Educational Missions in India.” Helpful and inspiring wor- 
ship services marked these general sessions accompanied by a 
deeply devotional use of the great hymns through congrega- 
tional singing. At the closing session, Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton gave an address on “Science and the Need of Christian 
Education,” and Dr. Merle N. English summed up the 
significant achievements of the Convention and needed ac- 
tions in the future. The Convention came to a close with the 
presentation of a powerful pageant entitled ‘““[he Modern 
Pilgrim,” which was a significant climax to the program. 

It can be safely said that the core of an educational con- 
vention program like this consisted of the forums and con- 
ferences. These took the latter part of each forenoon and the 
entire afternoon session. The list of topics covers a wide va- 
riety of fields, covering twenty-six major topics. Many of 
these were, of course, subdivided into smaller groups. The 
total number of separate conferences ran to eighty-seven. 
Significant in the list were: Christian Family Life, Laymen 
and Christian Education, Community Character-Building 
Agencies, Church-Related Colleges, Drama in the Church, 
Visual Education, The Church and Recreation, and six sepa- 
rate conferences on phases of the social problems. 

An unusual series of exhibits was an outstanding feature of 
the Convention. The denominational publishers pooled their 
interests in a massive exhibit of all types of educational ma- 
terials in the general exhibit hall. The missionary exhibit in 
this hall was also outstanding. Social problems, the general 
program of Christian education, and the International Coun- 
cil exhibits were also of an unusually valuable character. In 
addition, there were many exhibits located in the various 
churches and other buildings where the separate conferences 
were held. 

A special daily edition of the International Journal was 
issued at the close of each evening session and distributed free 
to the delegates. 

Thus, in a sketch that must be inadequate because of its 
brevity, we see something of what happened in connection 
with the Convention program. 


AFTER THE CONVENTION—-WHAT? 


At the final session Dr. Merle N. English, chairman of the 
general Convention Committee, summed up the results of 
the program and projected into the future some of the things 
that must be undertaken. He dealt with the social issue; he 
stressed the place of laymen in the program; and he noted 
the way by which there is to be in the future a balance be- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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From Columbus to Durban 


HERE do we go from Columbus? The best 

\ i / answer to make to that question is to say “Go 

with us down to Durban in 1940.” The next 
World’s Sunday School Convention is to meet in Durban, 
July 22-28 of that year. It will be another of that re- 
markable series of World’s Sunday School Conventions that 
have meant so much in the past half century in the promo- 
tion of religious education within the churches of all lands. 

It is increasingly apparent that as our world grows 
smaller and nations have more intimate contact with one 
another, we should utilize every opportunity to make mani- 
fest the solidarity of the Christian enterprise. The ecu- 
menical conferences held last 
year in Oxford and Edinburgh, 
the world-wide international 
gathering to be held in Madras 
next December, the world con- 
ference of youth to be held in 
Amsterdam in 1939—all of 
these afford significant oppor- 
tunities for world fellowship on 
the part of the groups interested. 

The Sunday school workers 
of the world have been pioneers 
in these world gatherings. The 
first such Convention was held 
in London in 1889 and it was 
unique in that day. Indeed the 
World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, with the exception of the 
World Alliance of Y.M.C.A., 
is the oldest of these ecumenical 
organizations. 

The Convention in Durban 
is to be the first representative 
world gathering of Christian 
leaders ever to assemble on the continent of Africa. Once 
again the Sunday school workers are pioneering. South 
Africa is extending a most cordial welcome. Honorable J. 


_B. M. Hertzog, Prime Minister of the Union of South 


Africa, writes, “The government and people of the Union 
of South Africa consider it a great privilege to welcome 
the Thirteenth World’s Sunday School Convention to 
South Africa.” Honorable J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of 
Education in the Union of South Africa, has written, “I 
hope sincerely that the Convention will be very successful 
and be productive of great good to South Africa as well 
as to the Sunday school movement throughout the world.” 
The National Sunday School Association of South Africa, 
in extending the invitation, affirms, “This land of Living- 
stone, of Moffat, and of Andrew Murray offers many 
natural attractions, and being on the threshold of the great 
dark continent with its unknown millions waiting for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, it is the strategic place for the next 
advance of the World’s Sunday School Association.” Most 
of the delegates will visit South Africa for the first time. 

The welcome in Durban is to be equally cordial and 
representative of the entire city. Indeed it was largely 
through the insistence of the Mayor, the Honorable Flem- 
ing Johnston, that Durban was selected over the better 
known cities of Johannesburg and Capetown. Durban, on 


October, 1938 


Durban, looking toward the Indian Ocean 


the Indian Ocean, with its genial climate and magnificent 
harbor, is the resort city of South Africa during their winter 
season. It will be remembered that July is a mid-winter 
month south of the Equator. All of South Africa will be 
in Durban expectantly awaiting the arrival of the Sunday 
school delegates from all lands. 

The missionary boards are giving their hearty endorse- 
ment to the holding of this Convention upon the continent 
of Africa. Official communications have gone from mission 
headquarters both to the missionaries upon the field and 
to prospective delegates among the churches in the home 
land urging all of them to take advantage of every possible 
opportunity for attendance upon 
the Convention. Delegates from 
the home churches are urged 
also to include in their plans, if 
possible, the visitation of some 
of the outstanding mission fields 
in Africa. 

Christianity is being attacked 
in many parts of the world by 
ruthless forces both seen and un- 
seen. Whole blocks of people 
that have been formerly in- 
cluded in the Christian con- 
stituency of the world are now 
classed with the opposition. Not 
only in the lands of dictators 
but also in the lands of de- 
mocracies, people are being en- 
gulfed by these overwhelming 
tides of nationalism and ma- 
terialism. The liberty of the 
Christian community across the 
world is being curtailed. In no 
phase of the Christian enterprise 
is this more manifest than in the work of Christian edu- 
cation. Indeed in many lands Christian education is at the 
very center of the conflict. No individual Christian can 
stand alone. Indeed it is difficult for an individual Chris- 
tian nation to stand alone. The fellowship of the universal 
Christian church is the one hope for the future. 

The Sunday school forces of the world have led the 
way for half a century in demonstrating this world fellow- 
ship. ‘“Durban—1940” challenges them in all lands once 
more to lead the way. 


New Weekday Report Form 


WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOLS, meeting on released public 
school time, will find valuable Form 5BW-9BW Report to 
Public School, designed to enable them to report systemati- 
cally to the public school on the enrolment, attendance, trans- 
fer, and withdrawal of pupils in the weekday church school. 
Price, 50 cents per pad of one hundred forms, 8 x 5 inches, 
with one carbon paper. Duplicate copies may be retained by 
the weekday church school. This form is part of the Inter- 
national System of Church School Records and Reports. 
Order from the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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What Are the Facts 


Revealed by the National Unemployment Census? 


Census was to make available data which would “.. . 

aid in the formulation of a program for reemploy- 
ment, social security, and unemployment relief for the 
people of the United States... .”1 (Page vi) The period 
of the registration, which was entirely voluntary, extended 
from November: 16 to 20, 1937. Preliminary statements 
have been released from time to time, but the summary re- 
port has been made available only recently. 

As the following figures, taken from the summary re- 
port, are reviewed, it should be kept in mind that a govern- 
ment sampling check up showed that 28 per cent of the 
persons unemployed had failed to send in registration cards.” 
The remaining 72 per cent of unemployed individuals who 
did register were classified in three major divisions: totally 
unemployed—individuals unemployed who wanted and were 
able to work; emergency workers—those working at PWA 
NYA, CCC, or other emergency work; and partly employed 
—persons who registered as partly employed and wanting 
more work. The total number of individuals in the first 
two divisions totals 7,845,016, 74.1 per cent being men and 
25.9 per cent women. Of this number, 13.8 per cent are 
Negroes.’ (Page 1) 

The age range of these unemployed individuals and emer- 
gency workers is from fifteen to seventy-four, with the num- 
bers indicated falling within the spans shown? (page 2) : 


[ce PURPOSE of the National Unemployment 


Age Span Male Female 
15-24 1,622,989 797,419 
25-34 1,158,211 421,687 
35-44 1,024,897 366,059 
45-54 978,072 261,476 
55-64 723,936 137,676 
65-74 255,979 28,245 
Not reported 52,891 15,479 

Totals 5,816,975 2,028,041 


Perhaps one of the most important revelations of this 
census is that the burden of unemployment is increasingly 
resting more heavily upon the untrained individual, than 
upon the skilled worker. This is vividly indicated by the 
fact that while the Bureau of Census 1930 figures reported 
only 27 per cent of all male workers as unskilled, the re- 
cent unemployment census shows that untrained workmen 
constitute 42 per cent of all unemployed men. Adminis- 
trator Biggers says, ““This evidence of a very high ratio of 
unemployment among the unskilled emphasizes a real na- 
tional problem. If, as is indicated, the developments in 
industry call for workmen of higher skills, the obvious de- 
mand is to give more attention to proper vocational train- 
ing so that the nation may be able to utilize more easily 
these unemployed workmen.” 

The general classifications of unemployed persons and 
emergency workers is as follows! (page 5) : 

1 Final Report on Total and Partial Unemployment, United States Sum- 
mary. Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1938. 

* Public Opinion Quarterly. Princeton University, July, 1938, page 398. 


*“National Unemployment Census.’ News release, June 27, 1938, 
page 2. 
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Classification Male Female 
Unskilled 2,177,150 434,191 
Semi-skilled 1,158,309 543,085 
Skilled workers and 

foremen 972,878 10,398 
Clerks and kindred 

workers 491,397 453,222 


In addition to the classifications just given, there is still 
another—the “new workers,” who are first-job seekers, 
those who have not secured a regular occupation, and indi- 
viduals desiring to reenter the labor market after non- 
gainful activity. Of the 5,816,975 unemployed men, 
511,855 or 8.8 per cent are “new workers”; and of the 
2,028,041 unemployed women, 421,191 or 20.7 per cent 
fall within this classification.’ (Page 5) 

Are these men and women alone involved in the un- 
employment situation? By no means. Of the 7,845,016 un- 
employed or emergency workers, 1,421,748 have two 
dependents, 975,576 three dependents, 625,141 four de- 
pendents, 405,153 five dependents, and 604,883 six or more 
dependents. However, in this connection it should be ob- 
served that of the 7,845,016 registrants, 2,028,898 report 
one other worker in the family, 1,040,716 two workers, 
and 767,925 three or more workers in the family.? 

And, finally, comparision should be made between the 
number of unemployed persons and emergency workers and 
the total population. The table which follows gives just 
such information and by geographic divisions* (page 1) : 


Total big: 

et ‘ ersons 
Divisions Population, and Emergency 

1038 W orkers 
New England 8,166,341 565,394 
Middle Atlantic 26,260,750 2,012,471 
East North Central 25,297,185 1,469,281 
West North Central 13,296,915 753,271 
South Atlantic 15,793,589 868,660 
East South Central 9,887,214 654,567 
West South Central 12,176,830 736,526 
Mountain 3,701,789 240,282 
Pacific 8,194,433 250,225 


Yes, these figures portray vividly the unemployment 
situation. But these statistics should not be an end in them. 
selves. They should be but bases for the formulation of < 
program for reemployment, social security, and unemploy- 
ment relief for the people of our nation. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 
1. What is the situation with respect to unemployment 
in your community? 
2. What is you community doing to meet its unemploy- 
ment problem? 
3. What measures can your own group take to alleviate 
the situation in your community? 


‘Final Report on Total and Partial Unemployment for Geographi: 
Divisions. Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1938. 
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Guiding Beginners in Worship 


Autumn Experiences 


By EvizaBEtH McE. SHIELps* 


O MANY OF US, autumn “= 2 

is not a sad time. Although 

we know that red and gold 
leaves will soon fall to the ground 
and die, we feel ourselves a part of 
the glory that colors the landscape 
and touches with beauty the trees 
and shrubs and wayside grasses. We 
fill our lungs with deep breaths of 
air that seems charged with energy- 
giving power. 

Do little children also respond to 
the autumn world and feel stimu- 
lated by it? Yes, they do respond— 
not as adults respond, but in their 
own way. Some of them are keenly 
aware of color combinations and 
feel, without defining it, the magic 
that autumn colors weave into the 
out-door carpet upon which they 
step, and the tapestry of trees and 
shrubs upon which their eyes rest 
on every hand. There are some, 
however, to whom the crunching 
sound of the fallen leaves upon 
which they step means more than 
the beauty of the landscape. All feel a sort of stimulation 
and joy in living that makes worship natural and satisfy- 
ing. 

The following are some of the activities and materials 
that should help beginners to a greater appreciation of 
autumn beauty, and to a closer fellowship with the Lord 
and Creator of this beauty. 


Ourt-Door DIscoverigEs 


An autumn picnic should provide an opportunity for 
discovering leaves, berries, grasses, and seed pods, some of 
which may be kept for weeks in the beginners’ room. 


Using Bible Verses: 


There will be many suitable opportunities for the use 
of the following Bible verses—sometimes reading from the 
Bible, but oftener using one of them informally, as a part 
of conversation with the children: 

“He hath made everything beautiful in its time.”— 
Ecclesiastes 3:11 
_ “All things were made by him; and without him was 
not anything made that was made.”—John 1:3 


Using Songs: 

The following songs readily lend themselves to a variety 
of uses: 

“Wonder Song,” from Songs for the Pre-School Age, 
Shumate. 

“All Things Bright and Beautiful,” from many collec- 
tions. 


* Montreat, North Carolina. 
October, 1938 


“T’m glad! I'm glad!” 


Refrain from “Now the Year Is 
Turning” from Primary Music and 


W orship, Laufer. 


Using Poems: 

Among the autumn poems, “I’m 
Glad!” may be used in several ways, 
It may be read to the children; it 
may be dramatized by a child: and 
it may suggest the use of a song, in 
answer to the question, “What do 
you sing when you are glad?” 


I’m GLap 

I love the leaves, all red and gold— 

Each brightly-colored tree: 

“T’m glad! I’m glad!” the echoes 

ring; 
I clap my hands, I laugh and sing, 
For God is good to me. 
—E. McE. S. 

There is a lovely new book which 
has recently come off the press, en- 
titled 4 Child’s Grace.‘ The author 
has expanded the well-known song- 
poem, “A Child’s Thank You” and 
the whole has been illustrated in a 
most satisfying way. Every beginner 
and primary department should have a copy of this book for 
the children’s use. It is appropriate for any season. It should 
enrich the autumn experiences of the children, both in the 
realm of beauty, and in that of family relationships. 


HoMEs OF THE Woops’'CREATURES 


There is, of course, no season when the discussion of 
home and family life is inappropriate. But in the autumn 
the home fires seem to draw the family closer together than 
at other times. And so perhaps you will recognize this fact, 
in planning to use the children’s experiences as a means 
to worship—or rather, in planning to make these experi- 
ences worshipful. 

An interesting approach to the thought of “home” is 
through the provision which God has made for his creatures, 
in helping them to find or make places for shelter. The 
nests of the birds and squirrels are interesting to beginners. 


Using Interesting Objects: 

Procure, ahead of time, several “homes” that may be 
brought into the beginners’ room—for example, old bird 
nests, a squirrel nest, a snail’s home which he carries on 
his back, possibly a discarded hornets’ nest or wasps’ nest. 
Or, in some cases, there may be interesting pictures of 
homes of the creatures, found in old copies of the National 
Geographic Magazine. 

Bird houses may be brought for examination, as illus- 
trations of ways in which people can help God to care 
for his creatures. 


* Photographs by Harold Burdekin. Preface and verses by Ernest Clax- 
ton. E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50. 
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Using Bible Verses: 


Open your Bible to Psalm 50:10, and read (with the 
explanation that this is what God, our Father says): “I 
know all the birds of the mountains: and the wild beasts of 
the field are mine.” 

There is an interesting verse—Proverbs 30:26—which 
is a bit difficult for the understanding of beginners, but 
it may be used in part, with explanation. The verse reads, 
“The conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they their 
houses in the rocks.” Perhaps you will say, “There is another 
verse in the Bible that tells about the home of a little ani- 
mal something like a rabbit. It is called a ‘coney,’ and is 
not very strong and big. I shall read of the kind of home 
in which the conies live.” Then open your Bible and read, 
“The conies . . . make their houses in the rocks.” 


Using Songs: 

“The Mother Bird” from When the Little Child Wants 
to Sing, Laufer. 

“What Kind of a Kitty Have You” from Songs for the 
Pre-School Age, Shumate. 

“The Little Brown Rabbit” from Primary Music and 
W orship, Laufer. To be sung to the children, not neces- 
sarily by them. It may, however, be dramatized. 

“Our Heavenly Father Made the Birds” from Worship 
and Conduct Songs, Shields. 


Using Poems: 


The following song poem may be used as a poem to be 
read to the beginners as a part of the conversation about 
the different kinds of homes. It may serve as a transition 
from the thought of the homes of the woods’ creatures to 
the consideration of the child’s own home and family. 


Tue Best Home? 


Each little creature our Father has made 
Has a home that is planned just for him: 
A nest for the birds and a hive for the bee, 
A burrow for rabbits, my own house for me 
Are a part of our Father’s great plan. 


Each little creature our Father has made 
Thinks his own home the best that can be. 
The bee loves his hive and the bird loves his nest; 
The rabbit is sure that his burrow is best; 
And I know that my home’s best for me. 
—E. McE. S. 


THe CuHILp’s Own HoMeE 


Little children respond so readily to the thought of home 
and love that it is not difficult to use this appreciation as a 
step toward worship—gratitude to the Giver of homes and 
love. 

Even beginners can be helped to see the difference be- 
tween a house and a home. In one of the stories suggested, 
this difference is emphasized, and it was evidently impressed 
on a little five-year-old listener in one group. For, when he 
re-told the story, he told of all the preparations that were 
made for the family to move into their new home, and 
was careful to say, “But, it wasn’t a home. It was just a 
house until they moved in.” 


Using Pictures and Objects: 
With the cooperation of parents, assistants in the de- 
partment, and a few other adults, it may be possible to 


_* From Primary Music and Worship. Used by permission Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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procure a kodak picture of each home represented in the 
department. If these pictures can be taken, they should be 
kept as a surprise for the children. Each child will be 
encouraged to find the house in which he lives. 

If kodak pictures are not practicable, pictures may be 
cut from magazines and the children may use them as a 
stimulus to conversation about the kind of houses in which 
they live. Or perhaps the beginners may prefer drawing 
pictures of their homes. 

Some groups enjoy paper-doll families which serve as a 
stimulus to conversation about the members of the families 
represented. 


Using Bible Verses: 


“He careth for you.” —I-Peter 5:7 
“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord.”— 
Psalm 92:1 


Using Songs: 


“Y’m Glad Today” from Songs for the Pre-School Age, 
if adapted to include each member of the child’s family. 

“Home” from When the Little Child Wants to Sing. 

“T Have the Nicest Family.” 

Because the words and music of the second song listed, 
seem to us most valuable, we are printing the words here. 


Home? 


Home’s a safe and happy place; 
Home is snug and cosy. 

Home is where the fireside waits, 
Warm and bright and rosy. 


Home’s a safe and happy place 
For me and little brother. 
Home is where my daddy is, 
And my darling mother. 


Home’s a bright and friendly place 
In any kind of weather. 

Home is happy just because 

We are all together. 


Using Poems: 


In Prayers for Little Children, edited by Mary Alice 
Jones, there are many useful prayer poems that have to 
do with home and family. Price, ten cents, from denomina- 
tional publishing houses or ten-cent stores. 


Using Stories: 


“The Best Home,” by Maud Lindsay. 
“The New Home,” from Beginners in God’s World, by 
Shields. 


THANKSGIVING Day 


The various activities of the autumn may culminate in 
the special thanks of Thanksgiving Day. In the denomina- 
tional lesson literature there will be stories and other ma- 
terial that have to do with this season. The important thing 
throughout is that our beginners may have genuine wor- 
ship experiences. The activities and materials suggested are 
important, but the way in which each is initiated and used 
is even more important. In this autumn season, when nature 
speaks of beauty, and home fires of shelter and protection, 
shall we not pause, and use autumn’s ready-made oppor- 
tunities for worship? Then something of our spirit must 
fire the spirits of the children entrusted to us. 


*From The Mayflower. Used by permission of The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 
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Suggestions for Building 


NOVEMBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR NovemMBeER: Thanksgiving 
Time Has Come Again 


For the Leader 

The Thanksgiving season has come 
once more, and if the primary leader 
followed the worship suggestions for 
October, the children will have a rich 
background of appreciation from which 
it will be very natural to guide them to 
express gratitude to God in many dif- 
ferent ways. Because their associations 
and experiences differ so widely, Thanks- 
_ giving may have many varied meanings 
for primary children. The leader’s pur- 
pose throughout the month, however, will 
be that of helping the children grow in 
their ability to appreciate God’s good 
gifts and to say “thank you” for them 
both in formal and informal worship; 
and in discovering some concrete ways 
of sharing happiness with others. 


Suggested Emphases 


First Sunpay: At Harvest Time 
Seconp SuNpDAY: How Children May 
Thank God 
eg Sunpay: Sharing Thanksgiving 
oy 
FourtH SunpAy: Thanking God Every 
Day 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 

1. Visiting a farm to see preparations 
for winter, or a farmers’ market to see 
harvest fruits and vegetables. 

2. Making Thanksgiving decorations 
for the primary room: original drawings 
ot Thanksgiving scenes, Pilgrim silhou- 
ettes or a frieze, a collection of harvest 
fruits, berries, or vegetables. 

3. Arranging a Thanksgiving worship 
center. This may be a low table in one 
corner of the room. One Thanksgiving 
picture may be chosen for the month, 
or a different one may be used each 
week. Tall orange candles may be placed 
at either side of the picture and a bowl 
of low flowers or fruit in front. The chil- 
dren may prefer to arrange a thank-you 
screen as their worship center, on which 
pictures of God’s good gifts may be hung. 
‘These pictures may be selected from the 


department picture-file or brought from - 


home by the children. 

4. Learning thank-you verses from the 
Bible. 

5. Telling stories and poems about the 
Pilgrims and sharing other Thanksgiving 
stories or dramatizations being used in 
public school. 

6. Singing familiar songs and learning 
one or two new Thanksgiving praise 
songs. 


* Formerly Assistant Editor, Children’s Divi- 
sion, The American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


October, 1938 


By Margaret Sherwood W ard* 


7. Making original Thanksgiving 
poems, songs, psalms, or litanies. Help- 
ful suggestions on guiding such activity 
may be found in articles in Children’s 
Leader: and in the book by Jeanette E. 
Perkins, 4s Children W orship.? 

8. Making a collection of thank-you, 
prayers to be used by the children in 
home worship. These prayers may in- 
clude original ones made up by the chil- 
dren themselves and a few fine ones 
selected from other sources. Books of 
children’s prayers like Prayers for Little 
Children,? Children’s Prayers Recorded 
by their Mother*A The Child on his 
Knees,® and Prayers for Little Men and 
W omen,® may be placed on the browsing 
table for early arrivals to enjoy. Those 
prayers that the children choose for their 
own may be typed or mimeographed and 
pasted into booklets. Each child may il- 
lustrate his own booklet according to his 
desire with drawings or magazine pic- 
tures. 

9g. Making a list of God’s many good 
gifts to his children and talking of dif- 
ferent ways of showing gratitude for 
these blessings not only at Thanksgiving 
but every day. Such a list may be kept 
in permanent form on an _ illustrated 
poster which the children may make. 

10. Appreciating and posing Thanks- 
giving pictures. A fine article describing 
how one group of primary children 
learned to appreciate and pose pictures 
like “We Give Thee Thanks,” by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, and “The Angelus,” by 
Millet, appeared in Children’s Leader, 
November, 1937.7 

11. Planning and arranging the depart- 
ment worship service for the Sunday be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day. This may in- 
clude songs the children have learned or 
composed, thank-you verses and prayers, 
a dramatization of a Thanksgiving story, 
picture or poem, and the bringing of their 
gifts. 

12. Carrying out plans for a Thanks- 
giving project of sharing, such as, pack- 
ing a basket of toys, books and fruit for 
a sick child at home or in a hospital; 
making and sending a Thanksgiving 
greeting card to a shut-in friend; bring- 


1Dorothy Wells, “Our Thanksgiving Song,” 


November, 1934; Sophia J. Tomlinson, “Our 
Litany of Thanks,’’ November, 1934; Mary S. 
Weagley, ‘The Primaries Write a Psalm,” 
November, 1936. Philadelphia, The American 


Baptist Publication Society. 
Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1936. 

8 Edited by Mary Alice Jones. Chicago, Rand 
McNally and Co., 1937. May be secured at five- 
and-ten-cent stores. 

* Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1928. 

5 Mary Dixon Thayer. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. 

® John Martin. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1923. 

™Nan F. Heflin, “Picture Appreciation.” Phila- 
delphia, the American Baptist P»blication Society. 


ing food for a Thanksgiving dinner basket 
for a family in need; visiting a shut-in 
friend and sharing Thanksgiving stories, 
songs, and verses. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


Saying “thank-you” is such a natural, 
spontaneous experience for little children 
that primary leaders will discover abun- 
dant worship materials from which to 
choose. Current and back issues of de- 
nominational leaders’ magazines and 
story papers will always yield a goodly 
collection, as well as the teacher’s and 
pupil’s materials in the Graded Courses. 
See also the materials suggested for the 
October worship experiences in last 
month’s Journal. Perhaps leaders need to 
be cautioned against attempting to use 
too much material. Little children enjoy 
the familiar and will gain more from 
being able to sing well one or two songs 
and use a few poems, prayers and verses 
in worship, than in being introduced to 
a new set of materials each Sunday dur- 
ing the. month. 

SONGS: 


“Thanksgiving Time Has Come.’® 

“Thanksgiving Joy.”® 

“Praise Him, Praise Him.’’® ® 1% 

“A Child’s ‘Thank You’ ”® ® 

“At Harvest Time’? 

“Children’s Thanksgiving’? 

“We Thank Thee’?° 

“Praise’’2° 

“Thankful Children’ 

“A Child’s Grace’ 

“Giving Thanks”!? 

“Thank You, Father”® 12 

“OQ Give Thanks Unto the Lord’”® 1% 

“The Children’s Thanksgiving 
Hymn”? 

“Harvest Song’? 


THANKSGIVING SCRIPTURE: 


“T thank thee, and praise thee, O 
God.”’—Daniel 2:23a 

“Giving thanks always for all things 
... to God.”—Ephesians 5:20 

“Thanksgiving .. . be unto our God 
for ever.”—Revelation 7:12 

“Thanks be to God for his gift.” 
—2 Corinthians 9:15 


8 Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. , 

® Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

1 Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

% Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in 
Hymns and Worship. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 

38 Danielson and Conant, Songs for 
People. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1915. 
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“He gave thanks to God.’—Acts 
27:35b 

“They sang one to another in prais- 
ing and giving thanks unto the Lord.” 
—Ezra 3:1la 

Alsoyebsalms. 7:75, 9): Iga; e20e70° 
O2ie O52) se LOOK LOSs lal O7 2225 
109 :30; 145 :10a. 


‘THANKSGIVING PICTURES: 


“The Angelus,” Millet. 

“We Give Thee Thanks,” Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. 

“The First Thanksgiving,” Ferris. 

“Landing of the Pilgrims,” Sargent. 

“Pilgrims Going to Church,” Bough- 
ton. 

“A Long-Ago Thanksgiving,” Bower. 

“Saying Grace,” Brisley.14 

Pictures of fruit, vegetables and 
other things for which children are 
thankful, from current magazines. 

Pictures of people showing their 
thanks in prayer and singing, or in 
sharing with others, from current 
magazines, denominational story pap- 
ers, or the Graded Picture Sets. 


THANKSGIVING STORIES: 


Thanksgiving stories and stories of 
the First Thanksgiving Day from the 
Graded Courses, story papers, and cur- 
rent magazines. 


44 A beautiful English colored print. May be 
procured on stiff cardboard, 4x7”, for ten cents, 
or on lighter stock, 11x18”, for twenty-five cents, 
from the bookstore of The American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
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Put «a border of music— 


around your worship services for 
children and young people with 
hymnals containing the finest, 
carefully graded music. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD 
WANTS TO SING 

134 songs; $1.00 each, postpaid; 90 
cents each in quantities, delivery 
extra. 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WOR- 
SHIP 

185 hymns; $1.15 each, postpaid; in 
quantities, $1.00 each, delivery extra. 


JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL 

222 hymns and worship services; 
Pupil’s Edition, 75 cents each, post- 
paid; in quantities, 60 cents each, 
delivery extra. 


CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL 
FOR YOUTH 

370 hymns and supplementary wor- 
ship helps, 90 cents, postpaid; in 
quantities, 75 cents each, delivery 
extra. 


3 


The Westminster Press 
Hymnal Division, 
222-J Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 
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“Little Squirrel’s Harvest’’!® 

“The Elves and the Thankful 
Ones”’15 

“Good Things for All’’6 

“God’s Harvest Gifts’? 

“The Children’s Surprise Basket’’!® 

“Peter’s First Fruit’? 

“Chip’s Thanksgiving’’?° 

“The King’s Thanksgiving’’?° 

“Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving 


Dinner’? 


‘THANKSGIVING POEMS: 


THANKSGIVING Day 


I'm glad we have Thanksgiving Day, 
So in a very special way 

We can thank our Father dear 

For all his love throughout the year. 


Every day I’ve tried to be 
Thankful for his gifts to me; 

But there were many times I know 
When I forgot to tell him so. 


And so today I’m going to sing, 
“Thank thee, God, for everything ; 
May I show thankfulness each day 
In all the things I do and say.” 


—Maset NIEpERMEYER™ 


REAL THANKSGIVING 


If I am thankful for my toys, 
I must be glad to share. 

If I am thankful for my friends, 
I'll show them that I care. 


If I am thankful for my home, 
I’ll help to make it gay; 
I'll try to like what others like 
And not just my own way. 


The “thank you’s’’ that come just from lips 
God has a right to doubt. 
I’m trying this Thanksgivingtime 


To act my “thank you’s” out. 


—Epitx May Cunnincs” 


GENTLEMAN Gay 


Said old Gentleman Gay, ‘‘On a Thanksgiving 
Day, 

If you want to be happy, give something 
away.” 

So he gave a fat turkey to Shoemaker Price, 

And the shoemaker said, ‘‘What a fine bird! 
How nice! 

I'll give Widow Lee the fine chicken I bought.” 

Said the pleased Widow Lee, ‘‘See this 
chicken! Oh my! 

I would like to make someone as happy as I. 

ll Bive Washwoman Biddy my big pumpkin 


pie. 
And “Oh sure,’”’ Biddy said, “It’s the queen 


of all pies; 

Just to look at its yellow face gladdens my 
eyes. 

Now it’s my turn, I think, and a sweet ginger- 
cake 

For the motherless Finnegan children I'll 
make.” 

Said the Finnegan children, Rose, Benny and 
Hugh, 

“It smells sweet of spice, and we'll carry a 
slice 


1 Mary C. Odell, The Story Shop. Philadel- 
phia, The Judson Press, 1938. 

18 Elizabeth Colson, 4 First Primary Book in 
Religion. New Yor, The Abingdon Press, 1920. 

* Elsie H. Spriggs, All-the-Year Stories for 
ey Folks. New York, Fleming H. Revell, 
1928. 

#8 Mary K. Berg, Primary Story Worship Pro- 
grams. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1924. 

1 Mary K. Berg, More Primary Worship Pro- 
eae New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1928. 

* Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Tell Me Another 
oun § Springfield, Mass., Milton Bradley Co., 
1918. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, For the Story 
Teller. Springfield, Mass., Milton Bradley Co., 
1913. 

* From Story World. Philadelphia, The Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. Used by permis- 
sion. 


To little lame Jake, who has nothing that's 
nice.” 

“Oh I thank you and thank you,” said little 
lame Jake, 

“What a beautiful, beautiful, beautiful cake! 


And such a big slice; I will save all the 
crumbs, 

And give some to each little sparrow that 
comes.” 

And the sparrows, they twittered as if they 
would say, 

Like old Gentleman Gay, “On a Thanksgiving 
Day, 

If you want to be happy, give something 
away.” 


—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


AUTUMN PRAYER 


Father, I thank thee for the morn 

Of autumn; for the gathered corn, 
The faHing fruit, the golden leaves, 
The ripened fruit, the harvest sheaves. 


I thank thee that a child like me 

So safely in thy care may be; 

That rain and dew and warm sunshine 
Will make the wealth of harvest mine. 


I pray thee, let me eat my bread 

In thankfulness that I am fed, 

And, grateful for thy loving care, 
Teach me thy gifts of love to share. 


—Puira Butter Bowman™ 


Prayer WHEN THANKSGIVING COMES 


Thanksgivingtime has come again, 
And thanks to God we say 

For all the blessings we have had 
Since last Thanksgiving Day— 


For fruit and flowers and grass and grain, 
And all that made them grow; 

Sunlight and dew and frost and rain, 
And cover of soft snow. 


We thank him for our happy times 
At school, at home, this year; 

For all the people we have loved, 
The far-off and the near. 


We thank him for the shining world, 
For work, and sleep, and play. 
There’s so much to be thankful for 
On each Thanksgiving Day! 


—Nancy Byrp TurNer™ 


Suggested Programs for November 13 


THEME: How Children May Thank 
God 

PREPARATION FOR WorsHIP: The wor- 
ship experiences of October and the 
first Sunday in November should have 
helped the children discover the many 
good gifts God has given them for 
which they may and should be thank- 
ful, such as, daily food, clothes, toys, 
homes and loving care, happy times 
with friends and playmates, ears and 
eyes to hear and see beauty in the 
autumn. Today the primary leader will 
guide the group to discover some of 
the many different ways in which they 
may express gratitude for these gifts. 
A study of pictures of people praying 
will suggest one way. As they learn 
a new Thanksgiving song they may find 
that another avenue of expression. 
They may look in the Bible for verses 
which express Thanksgiving feelings. 
Since next Sunday is the Sunday be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day, the children 
should also talk about any plans they 
have of sharing Thanksgiving happi- 
ness as another way of showing how 


From The Mayflower. The Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission. 

* From Picture Story Paper. Copyright, 1934. 
Cincinnati, The Methodist Book Concern. Used 
by permission. 
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grateful they are to God for his loving 
care. A brief period of informal wor- 
ship may follow this period of prepara- 
tion, discussion, and planning. 
INSTRUMENTAL Music: “How Strong 
and Sweet My Father’s Care”® % 1% 18 
or “Father, We Thank Thee.”®91° 12,13 
Musicau Catt To WorsHIP: “Enter into 
His Gates with Thanksgiving.”® % 1° 18 
SILENT PRAYER 
Sone: “We Thank Thee, Father’’® 


Story: Givinc THANKS 


“M-m-m, you can smell that it’s holi- 
daytime around here,” said Hal. 

“Spices!”’ agreed Dotty. 

Mother smiled. The big white kitchen 
with its delicious oven-smells showed that 
she had indeed been busy. 

Dotty and Hal had helped too. After 
school-hours they had opened nuts for 
mother, grated nutmegs, and beaten eggs. 
Dotty had mixed and cut out some ginger- 
bread her very own self, and Hal didn’t 
know how many errands he had run to 
the store. 

“We like to help,” Dotty and Hal said. 
“Tt’s such fun to take part at Thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

Now this was the afternoon before the 
big day. Hal and Dotty had another way 
to take part, and they were full of delight 
over it. They would help mother pack a 
small basket of Thanksgiving goodies for 
lonesome old Mrs. Gray, and a large one 
for all the Robbinses. 

“You may carry Mrs. Gray’s basket 
to her, too,” mother promised. “But I’m 
afraid the other one will be so large 
daddy will need to take it in the car.” 

“We can go with him, though,’ Hal 
and Dotty said. 

Mother brought out a small mince pie 
that she had baked especially for Mrs. 
Gray and that looked very good. Hal 
chose the reddest apples and plumpest 
oranges that he could find for the basket, 
and Dotty put in a couple of the ginger- 
bread figures that mother had showed 
her how to make. 

“For maybe Mrs. Gray still likes cook- 
ies,” Dotty said. 

The other basket was heaped high with 
good things, for there were five of the 
little Robbinses, and their mother and 
daddy. 

A plump chicken came first, and a big 
pie. Hal was very busy choosing apples 
and oranges, and Dotty was sure that 
her cookies would be enjoyed this time. 

The basket was indeed too heavy for 
the children. Hal tried to lift it, but gave 
up, laughing. 

“We'll take Mrs. Gray’s,” he said. 

It wasn’t far to Mrs. Gray’s place, 
where she lived all by herself. She smiled 
and smiled at the Thanksgiving remem- 
brance. 

“Tt will help so much to make my day 
happy,” she said. 

That evening daddy, Hal, and Dotty 
took the other basket in the car. This was 
to be a surprise, and so they left the car 
down the street and went quietly to the 
Robbins’ house. 

“We'll leave our basket on the porch 
and knock just once,” daddy said. 

They did that, and hurried around the 
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side of the house and back to the car. 
But they could hear glad shouts behind 
them as someone opened the door and the 
children found the basket. Hal and Dotty 
felt like shouting for glee. 

“We so enjoy sharing our Thanksgiv- 
ing goodies, daddy,” said Dotty. 

“Yes, Dotty, and I think that is one 
way of giving thanks to our heavenly 
Father,” daddy answered. 


LEADER: This story makes us think of a 
little poem some of us know that tells 
the secret of being happy at this time 
of the year. 

A THANKSGIVING PoEM: 
Gay” (printed above). 
LEADER: As we sing one of our favorite 
Thanksgiving songs, let us be thinking 
of what we are planning to do to make 
someone happy on this Thanksgiving 


“Gentleman 


“Tt’s a glad way to give thanks, daddy,” Day. 
Dotty and Hal agreed. Sone: “Thanksgiving Day Comes Once a 
Grace HELEN Davis?? Year.”® 


Resear Conwell in his famous lecture told of 
an Arab who sold his lands to search for diamonds 
and died poor. Later a diamond mine eu was 


discovered on his farm. (@ Churches using our 


"Finance Plans" to raise money for new hymn- 


— % 


=|] = have discovered "Acres of Diamonds" 


in unsuspected resources. Faith bornof a small 
achievement has opened their eyes to the vision 
of diamonds under their feet .- And struggling 
churches A have been born eee to zeal, 
growth, and greater influence in their commu- 
nities [. q MAIL 
COUPON for the whole 
thrilling story and 


sample copy of 


THE SERVICE HYMNAL 


famous hymnbook of un- 
rivaled quality that 
fully meets the music 


needs of every church. 


Hymnbook covers lacquered 
for longer, brighter wear... 


Note: If a smaller book 
is needed, ask for re- 
turnable sample of 
DEVOTIONAL 
HYMNS. 288 pages, 
310 hymns, 34 re- 
sponsive readings. 
Orchestrated. Price 
per 100, $40; or in 
heavy bristol cov- 
ers, $25 per 100. 
All prices not 


480 pages, 501 musical numbers, 65 respon- 
sive readings. Classified and orchestrated; 
indexed. Price per 100, not prepaid, only $60 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

57750eP West Lake Street, Chicago, III 

Please send FREE folder of ‘‘Finance Plans” and 
returnable sample copies of books checked. 


(0 Tue Service Hymnau (CD Devoriona, Hymns 


\_ = prepaid. Official 
TU ant osisansesectamspenescare URES oct censcasnaeased 
HOPE PUBLISHING Ee a a ae 
ESTABLISHED 1892 City cael State... 
only the best in song books COMPANY Goer arid NRT incre esac anv as aceearectsnasesaeeeretseanoeae 
5775-P WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. Pastor................ : ei psseonphssapcse-ns BACTD DETRDED cscs 
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‘THEME FOR NovEMBER: Christian Jun- 
iors Observing Thanksgiving as Friends 
of Jesus Today 


The leaves have fallen from the trees, 
The flowers are all asleep 

The ripened grain is stored away,— 
Thanksgiving we will keep! 


—A Junior 


For the Leader 


Our worship services for November 
are planned to give our juniors a richer 
and fuller meaning of Thanksgiving. We 
find the minds of our juniors filled with 
visions of golden brown turkey and cran- 
berry sauce; with thoughts of the trip 
to grandmother’s house and the good 
time awaiting them there with aunts and 
uncles and cousins; or the trip to the foot- 
ball field where the most exciting game 
of the season will be played. Nor would 
we alter this picture, for Thanksgiving 
is truly a time to rejoice and be glad, a 
time for family fellowship. Rather, would 
we add to its enrichment by arousing in 
the hearts of our juniors a spirit of grati- 
tude and thanksgiving to God not only 
for the joys which Thanksgiving Day 
brings but also for the many gifts of 
life which they as Christians, enjoy. And 
we would add still further to the enrich- 
ment of our juniors’ Thanksgiving by 
stimulating in them a desire to share not 
only their gifts and blessings but also their 
love, with others. 

We seem to be living in an age where 
much is taken for granted, and where 
many of our boys and girls seem to have 
their every wish gratified easily. There is 
little wonder that the period set aside 
when all “Americans can in their hearts 
give thanks at the same time for the bless- 
ings we have received,” is accepted by 
most of us as a time for pleasure and 
feasting only. 

One of our popular encyclopedias tells 
us that in the old account of the first 
American Thanksgiving, “there is no rec- 
ord to show that this was a day set apart 
for giving thanks.” However, we recall 
that the Pilgrims faced the perils of a 
dangerous voyage to a New World to 
form a new home where they could wor- 
ship God as they saw fit. It is hard to 
conceive of that first Thanksgiving, as a 
day set apart “that we might after a 
more special manner rejoyce together af- 
ter we had gathered the fruit of our 
labours,” without their having lifted their 
hearts in prayer to God for the many 
blessings which had been theirs. It is 
much easier to believe that because of 
the religious heritage of the Pilgrims that 
they recalled the Feast of the Passover, 
the Feast of the First Fruits, Succoth, 
and the many days of thanksgiving ob- 
served by the Hebrews, and so set aside 
a day of thanksgiving to God for “the 
first fruits of their labours” and the 
blessings which their new homes had 
brought them. 

Let us, then, plan our worship services 


* Wilmington, Delaware. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Mrs. Ellen M. Goldey* 


this month to give our juniors a clearer 
understanding of the Hebrew festivals 
that may arouse a feeling of gratitude 
to God for our religious heritage and the 
blessings we enjoy because of it and which 
will create a desire to live a life of love 
and gratitude to God and to our fellow- 
men. 


Materials That May Enrich Worship 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Thanksgiving Long Ago’ and ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing Festivals of Long Ago,” in At-Work in - 
God’s World, Teachers’ Text Book, The Graded 
Press, New York. (Course IV, Part 1) 

“Thanksgiving,” in The Book of Holidays by 
J. W. McSpadden Thomas, Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, for a description of Thanks- 
giving in other countries as well as in America. 
(Public Library) 

Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, 
by William Rosenan, The Friedenwald Com- 
pany, Baltimore, for a description of the Hebrew 
Feasts. (Public Library) 

“Celebrating the Historic Feast” by Vera 
Campbell Darr, in The Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher. The Pilgrim Press, November 1935. 

“A Harvest Feast” and ‘‘The Most Joyous 
Feast,” in The Little Boy of Nazareth, by Edna 
Madison Bonser, Richard R. Smith, New York. 

“The Story of Hanukkah—The Feast of 
Lights,” in Yossele’s Holiday, by Sonia Mazer, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., New York. 
(Public Library) 

Our Little Jewish Cousin, by Mary Hazelton 
Wade, The Page Co., Boston. (Public Library) 


SCRIPTURE 


Deuteronomy 16:10-I1, 13-17. - 

Leviticus 19:9, 23:10-22, Feast of 
Harvest or Feast of Weeks. 

Leviticus 23:33-44, Feast of Taber- 
nacles and Ingathering. 

Nehemiah 8:15-16 Directions for 
making booths. 

Psalms 100; 103, 127, 951-74, 
92:1-2, 67. It might be well to let the 
juniors select their favorite Psalms of 
Praise to be used in the worship servy- 
ices throughout the month. 

St. Matthew 25 :34-40; 22:37-40. 


Hymns! 


“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come.” 
“We Plough the Fields and Scatter.” 
“Now Thank We all Our God.” “All 
Beautiful the March of Days” (espe- 
cially if the first snow of the winter 
has fallen). “God of the Earth, the Sky, 

. the Sea.” “My God, I Thank Thee 
Who Hast Made.” “All Creatures of 
Our God and King.” “Book of Books, 
Our Peoples’ Strength.” “Joy to the 
World! the Lord Is Come.” “For the 
Beauty of the Earth.” “O Brother 
Man.” 


Porms 


Books of poetry in our public library, 
magazines, and many of our hymnals 
contain many Thanksgiving poems. It 
it hoped, however, that original poems 
may be written by the boys and girls 
or a Thanksgiving poem may be writ- 
ten by the group. These need not be 
elaborate but when written by the boys 


+ All these are found in The New Hymnal of 
American Youth, Appleton Century Co. They are 
also in many other hymnals. 


and girls they make worship more 
meaningful to them. The following ex- 
presses one junior girl’s idea of “A 
Thanksgiving Prayer”: 


Dear God, we thank thee 

For this world, 

For all thy loving care. 

And now on this Thanksgiving Day 
It is our turn to share. 


Help us to think 
Of other friends 
Throughout this world so wide. 
“Teach us to show our love to them, 
Whatever may betide. 
—M. E. G. 


It is hoped also that the group will 
develop a litany to be used in their 
Thanksgiving service. 


Suggested Enterprises 


Let the boys and girls make scrapbooks to 
share with their homefolks on Thanksgiving. In 
it let them put the stories of the early Hebrew 
feasts and their Scripture references; the story of 
the First American Thanksgiving; and the story 
of Sarah Josepha Hale, through whose efforts was 
issued a National Thanksgiving Proclamation by 
President Lincoln. Put in also any poems or litany 
which may be written in the group and you 
might include a blessing suitable to be said at 
dinner. One of our fourth grade classes learned 
the following prayer to use at dinner. 


We thank thee for our food and clothing; 
For our friends, both far and near, 

For our happy homes we thank thee 

And for all who love us here. Amen 


This was copied in their scrapbooks and was 
accompanied with an original picture expressing 
their thought of the prayer. This was also done 
with several of their favorite Bible verses, which 
in this case might easily be the favorite praise 
psalm. 

Some of the group may like to make a frieze 
for the wall, drawing pictures to tell the story of 
Thanksgiving from the time of the Hebrews to 
the way the juniors will observe it. 

Appoint a committee to find out what the 
church will do for the needy of their community 
this year and whether the juniors will have a 
part in it. It may be they would like to inquire 
through the Family Society or local Red Cross 
what they would like them to do. We want the 
juniors to know, however, that they are a part 
of the church and if there is a church committee 
appointed to take care of this phase of the work, 
then the junior committee should work with the 
church committee. 

In some churches the junior department cares 
for the needs of a family not only at this season 
but throughout the entire year. Certainly this is 
to be commended. In our own department how- 
ever, this plan could not be carried out since the 
children in the families helped have come into 
our junior department in the church school and 
it seemed unwise to speak of the needs of ‘‘our 
family” before the children of ‘‘our family.” And 
so after Christmas the juniors discontinued help- 
ing this particular family although other depart- 
ments in the church school carried on most faith- 
fully. This is mentioned so that if your juniors 
plan to be friends to a family throughout the 
year, it would be well to secure a family the 
children of which are located in another church 
school. 

We might do well on Thanksgiving to stress 
the fellowship of the family, and the boys and 
girls might include in their scrapbooks sugges- 
tions for several favorite games which could be 
enjoyed by the entire family. The one which 
we have enjoyed for several years and which 
we usually play around the dinner table is, “I 
am thankful for—.” The one starting the game 
mentions something beginning with the letter 
“A; the second person then repeats this and adds 
something beginning with the letter “B.” The 
one requirement is that each person must add 
something for which he is really thankful. Of 
course we try to go through the alphabet re- 
membering all the things for which we are all 
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thankful. This game not only stimulates think- 
ing but arouses gratitude for many of those 
blessings which might easily be taken for granted. 

For our worship center this month let us use 
our candles, since they played so great a part in 
many of the Hebrew feasts. Perhaps the boys 
and girls would like to use fruit arranged in a 
bowl instead of flowers between the candles this 
month. If fruit-is used this might be taken at 
the close of the session to someone in the depart- 
ment or church who is ill. Hang around the 
room some of our lovely Thanksgiving pictures, 
such as ‘The First Thanksgiving” or ‘‘Puritans 
on their Way to Church.’’ Many suitable pic- 
tures can be found in our current magazines and 
in our denominational magazines and can be 
mounted by the older boys and girls. “The 
Angelus” and ‘The Reaper’ might also be used, 
also “Building a Succah’’ from the Junior Pic- 
ture Set No. 1. 


Suggested Program for November 6 
THEME: Thanksgiving Festivals Ob- 
served by Jesus 

If it is at all possible, arrange to have 
as your guest today a rabbi or someone 
recommended by a rabbi, who will ex- 
plain to the boys and girls the Jewish 
festivals of long ago and how the Jew- 
ish people celebrate these today. If this 
is impossible, have several of the group 
tell about them. (The facts about these 
festivals should be gathered by the 
leader and given to those participating 
in the service in plenty of time for them 
to become well acquainted with the 
facts. The leader should arrange to 
hear the story of these festivals before 
they are told to the group.) 

During the month of October our 
boys and girls became aware of the 
beauty of God’s world and used in their 
worship services psalms and hymns of 
praise to God for this beauty. We con- 
tinue with these this month. 

Quirt Music as group gathers 
Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 100 (repeated 
in unison) 


Hymn: “Father We Give Thanks to 
Thee” (see service for October 30, this 
magazine) 


LIGHTING OF CANDLEs: (by one of group 
while group repeats together) 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? 

The Lord is the strength of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid? 


—PsaLM 27:1 


Hymn: “Father of Lights,” first stanza. 

ConvERSATION: With the coming of the 
month of November our thoughts turn 
to Thanksgiving and I am wondering 
if any of you have made plans for 
Thanksgiving. How are you going to 
observe this holiday this year? (Let the 
boys and girls share their plans, after 
which the question might be raised, 
“Why do we have ‘Thanksgiving, when 
did it start?” Our juniors have long 
known the story of the Pilgrims and 
how they entertained the Indians on 
that first Thanksgiving and they: will 
be most eager to share the story. Raise 
the questions, “Why do you think the 
Pilgrims thought of having a thanks- 
giving feast? Had they been accus- 
tomed to such feasts before?) 

I have asked one of our group to 

tell us about a feast that was observed 
a long time ago by the Jewish people. 
It is called the Feast of Harvest. 

‘Brory: “The Feast of Harvest” by visi- 
tor or by one of group. 
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for Jesus’ later teachings. 


treatment of persons, 


to us, 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


A New Series of Group Graded Lessons for 
the Third and Fourth Grades 


Children Approximately Eight and Nine Years of Age 


THE BIBLE BOOK FOR 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


Makes use of supervised class study and simple notebook work with children 
who are just beginning to read and write with facility, are able to do simple 
research, and who like map work, original writing and drawing. Especially 
adapted to schools where “table work” activity is desired. 


A TWO-YEAR COURSE ISSUED IN EIGHT PARTS 


Each part carries narrative information, story material, and 
suggestions for work. Tentative titles of the four parts in the first 
. year’s course are as follows: 


WHEN JESUS WAS A BOY—Ready October 1938 


Settings and incidents which gave the foundation 


JESUS THE TEACHER—Ready January 1939 


A picture of the man Jesus, his way of living, his 
closeness to God, and his attitude toward and 


HOW JESUS TRAVELED—Ready April 1939 


The thrilling story of how Jesus’ work was carried 
on in Apostolic days and is still being carried on. 


FINDING OUT ABOUT THE BIBLE—Ready July 1939 


Interesting materials in the Bible and how it came 


20 cents a part 
Send for a Sample Copy 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


ScripTURE: The story of this feast is 
also found in our Bibles. Would you 
like to find it and read it together? 
(Read Leviticus 23 :10-22.) 

Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come.” 

Story: Another one a our group is go- 
ing to tell us about another thanksgiv- 
ing festival observed by the Jewish 
people. It is called the most joyous 
feast and is known as the Feast of 
Tabernacles, or Ingathering. (This 
story is told by the visitor or by one 
of group.) 

ScriPTURE: The origin of this feast also 
comes from our Bibles. Let us find 
it and read about it. (Read Leviticus 
23 :34-44 and Nehemiah 8:15-16.) 

LEADER: You told me a little while ago 
that the Pilgrims came to the New 
World to have homes where they could 
worship God as they wanted. This 
means that they were religious people. 
If the stories of the Jewish feasts of 
thanksgiving are found in the Bible do 
you think it is likely that the Pilgrims 
knew about them? Yes, I believe too 
that the Pilgrims knew about these 
feasts and when they had built their 
homes in a new land and had gathered 
in their first fruits, that they must have 
recalled those early Jewish feasts. And 
I think too that they were grateful to 
God for their new homes, for the food 
to keep them during the long winter 
and for the friendship and the help of 
the Indians and I believe they wanted 


to set apart a special time for thanks- 

giving to God. We know also that 

Jesus, who was himself a Jew, observed 

these feasts of thanksgiving. As we sit 

quietly here shall we think of the 
things we would like to thank God for 
and shall we thank him? 

Periop oF Quiet, followed by PRAYER 

BY LEADER: 

Our heavenly Father, we thank you 
for the many blessings which we enjoy 
today. For our homes and families we 
thank you, and for your gifts of food 
and sunshine which give our bodies 
strength to grow. Especially do we 
thank you today for our Bibles which 
have given to the Pilgrims and to us 
the stories of the early Jewish people 
and which ‘show us the way they 
thanked you for their gifts. We re- 
member also that Jesus observed these 
feasts of thanksgiving and we ask you 
to help us remember to thank you for 
all our gifts. Amen. 

Hymn: “Book of Books” 

The group will want to make plans 
to help with the special Thanksgiving plan 
for sharing their gifts. A committee 
should be appointed to bring suggestions 
to the group the following Sunday. 


Suggested Program for November 13 


THEME: Hymns of Praise 

Quiet Music 

Catt to Worsuip: “O sing unto the 
Lord a new song; for he hath done 
marvellous things.” 


LA 
‘gim nine! 


‘gm ten! 


LA 


eleven 


HJ 


“I’m eager, alert, alive. I want to be kept interested, and I want to 
put my energy into something worthwhile. My Church School club 
or society must be really effective to keep me an active member. 
My suggestion is JUNIOR UNITS. Their stories, worship plans 
and suggestions for various phases of club work call for and get 
whole-hearted cooperation from every boy and girl.” 


30 cents each quarter 


Copies will be mailed, billed on approval, 
for examination with the privilege of buying 
or returning them. Address 925-J] Wither- 


spoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Oprreninc Hymn: “All creatures of Our 
God and King” (In singing this hymn 
divide the group into two parts, sing- 
ing “Alleluia” and “O praise him” an- 
tiphonally.) 

LIGHTING OF CANDLES: (by one of 
group as group repeats together) 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path. 


The entrance of thy words giveth light, 
it giveth understanding to the simple. 


—PsaLM I119:105, 130 


Hymn: “Now, Thank We All our God” 

ScrIpTURE: Psalm 103 

LEADER: We have enjoyed singing to- 
gether some of our hymns of praise 
from our hymnals. Let us open our 
Bibles to the hymn book of the He- 
brews and let us read together one of 
the beautiful hymns of praise we find 
there. Shall we divide again into two 
groups and read this hymn antiphonally 
as the ancient Hebrews were accus- 
tomed to chant it? 

Lraper: Let us open our hymnals again 
to the hymn, “We Plough the Fields 
and Scatter.” Let us read this hymn 
together. (Tell the story? of how this 
hymn was written, then have the group 
dramatize the hymn by having different 
groups sing the parts of Paul Erdman, 
the mothers, and the children, with the 
entire group Joining in the refrain each 
time, as suggested by the story.) 


See Hymn Stories by Elizabeth Colson, Pil- 
grim Press, found also in Teachers’ Text Book, 
Course ITV, Part 1, The Graded Press. 
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qui” it 


PRAYER: Our heavenly Father we thank 
you that there have been people 
throughout the ages who have written 
great hymns for us. We are glad that 
we can sing our praises to you through 
these beautiful hymns. Help us as we 
grow to show by the way we live that 
we are truly grateful for the many 
blessings of life which we enjoy. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 
Let the committee report on sugges- 

tions for Thanksgiving and let the group 

make plans for bringing their gifts the 
following Sunday. 


Suggested Program for November 20 

THEME: Thanksgiving 

Qurrt Music 

Catt To WorsuHip: Psalm 100 repeated 
in unison. 

Hymn: “God of the Earth, the Sky, the 
Sea” 

LicGHTING OF CANDLES: By one of group. 
Psalm 117:105, 130. 

LirANyY: written by group 

Hymn: “Come Ye Thankful People, 
Come.” 

STory: 


Tue Srory or Our THANKSGIVING 


We have been thinking together about the 
story of the First Thanksgiving the Pilgrims ob- 
served in our country. We would be very happy 
if this day had been observed continuously since 
that autumn of 1621. We know, however, that 
this did not happen, for years of struggle and 
hardship followed that first year and the Pil- 
grims had little heart for rejoicing or feasting. 
However, after the arrival of a ship with much 
needed provisions in 1631, a Thanksgiving was 


held at Boston and the next year the governor 
of Massachusetts appointed a day of thanks and 
asked the head of the Plymouth Colony to join in 
its observance. After that local celebrations were 
held occasionally. 

Sarah Josepha Hale,* who was born in New- 
port, N.H., Oct. 24, 1788, was one of the first 
women in our country to appreciate the value of 
higher education for women. She and her husband 
would spend their evenings studying before the 
fire in their home. This worried Sarah’s friends 
very much, for they feared she would lose the 
love of her husband David, because he might 
find her intellectual and therefore unwomanly. 
In 1822, when Sarah was thirty-four years of 
age, her husband died and after six years of 
struggle in poverty with her five children, she 
went to Boston to establish Ladies Magazine, one 
of the first periodicals exclusively for women 
to be published in America. 

A few years later she became the editor of 
the famous Godey’s Ladies Book. This magazine 
advocated advanced education for women, con- 
ducted departments devoted to fashions and do- 


~mestic problems and had a marked influence on the 


life of the times. Sarah Hale was its successful 
editor until she retired at the age of ninety years. 

One of Mrs. Hale’s great desires was her plan 
for a national Thanksgiving Day, then a holiday 
declared individually by some of the states. One 
day in 1864, Mrs. Hale arrived at the White 
House in Washington and was received by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. After congratulating her on the 
influence of Godey’s Book, Mr. Lincoln brought 
up the subject for their discussion, the national 
Thanksgiving Day. 

“Mr. President, I have only been actively 
campaigning for a national Thanksgiving Day 
in Godey’s Book for seventeen years. But my in- 
terest in Thanksgiving Day goes back far beyond 
that.” 

“It is being observed very generally, Mrs. 
Hale.” 

“T realize that. But every state, every com- 
munity even, is observing it independently. Think 
what it would mean, Mr. President, if twenty- 
three million Americans could in their hearts 
give thanks at the same time for the blessings 
we have received.” 

“You think the people could be stirred to a 
sense of thankfulness even in these times?” 

“Yes, I do, Mr. President. I still believe a 
nationalized Thanksgiving might have been a 
great factor in averting this disunion. There is no 
greater bond than rejoicing together over a com- 
mon good. And America has much to be thankful 
for.” 

“You realize that such a national proclamation 
will have certain opposition? There hasn’t been 
a national Thanksgiving Proclamation since 
Washington’s Day Proclamation.” 

“A national Thanksgiving would be a renewed 
pledge of love and loyalty, Mr. President. If 
only all the states would join, would lay down 
their arms, and forget their hate and their bit- 
terness, for one day. . 

“If only they would.” 

“Oh, Mr. President, is it not worth trying? 
It might point a path to peace.” 

“We shall see.” 

“Mr. President, do you mean. . 

“IT mean that Sarah Josepha Hale and her 
Godey’s Ladies Book have succeeded in one more 
campaign. Mrs. Hale, on October 3, I shall issue 
a national Thanksgiving Proclamation.” 

And so, ever since that day the President of 
the United States has issued a National Thanks- 
giving Proclamation, and on Thursday of this 
week we will set apart the day for giving 
thanks to God. We feel that God has been 
very good to us and we have decided that we 
would like to share our gifts with other friends. 
We have brought these gifts today, and as our 
pianist plays very softly may we each bring 
forward our gifts and place them before our 
worship center just as the Hebrews brought 
forth their gifts to the altar. 


” 


Prayer: After the gifts have all been 
brought the group will want to join in 
a Thanksgiving prayer which we hope 
has been written by the group. 

Criostinc Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold 
to Thy Heart” 


* Facts in this story taken from radio program 
Nov. 24, 1937, “Cavalcade of America” spon- 
sored by E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Published by permission. 
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Suggested Program for November 27 
THEME: Giving Thanks for Christmas. 
Quiet Music: 

Catt To Worsuip: “Blessed be he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
Psalm 118:26a 

Oprentnc Hymn: “With Happy Voices 
Singing” 

LIGHTING OF CANDLES: (By one of group 
as group repeats together) 


We have seen his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him. 


MatTtTHEW 2:2b 


Hymn: “My God, I thank Thee, Who 
Hast Made.” 

ConveERSATION: Let the group share their 
Thanksgiving experiences. 

LEADER: 


For several weeks we have been singing hymns 
of praise to God for the beauty of the world and 
for many gifts and blessings which have been 
given us. Truly God is a God of love and truly 
would we love him. Nor would we keep this love 
to ourselves, and we have been seeking ways 
during this Thanksgiving time of sharing this 
love with others. We have been thankful for the 
opportunities we have had to do this. 

I am always especially thankful that Decem- 
ber follows immediately after our month of 
Thanksgiving, for we recall that it was in De- 
cember that the shepherds were watching their 
sheep on the hills of Judea outside the city of 
Bethlehem. It had been a hard day and most 
of the shepherds had fallen asleep, except those 
whose turn it was to watch the flock, for it was 
night. 

And suddenly an angel of the Lord appeared 
and at first the shepherds were afraid but the 
angel quieted them saying, ‘‘Fear not; for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people.” And the angel told the 
shepherds where they might find the baby who 


If your church has not used THE UPPER 
ROOM, the fourth quarterly issue, now ready 
for distribution, is an excellent one to begin 


would be their Savior. The shepherds rejoiced to 
hear this good news, for had they not, only this 
very night, been wondering when the one might 
come who would deliver them from the awful 
oppression they suffered ? 

But as the angel ceased speaking a multitude 
of heavenly hosts began singing the first Christ- 
mas carol that was ever sung, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
teward men.’”’ And so Jesus was born, Jesus who 
bas taught us about God and who has shown us 
how God wants us to live. Shall we all join and 
sing that glorious hymn of joy and praise? 


Hymn: “Joy to the World! the Lord is 
Come” 

PRAYER: Our heavenly Father, we thank 
you for your greatest gift of all, your 
Son, Jesus Christ. During the days 
ahead may we learn how we can best 
keep Jesus alive in the hearts of people 
in our world today. Amen. 

CLosinc Hymn: “O Little 
Bethlehem” 


Town of 


Religious Dramas for 
Worship and Service 


Edited by Matt12 B. SHANNON 


Abed Ge 
ions Dramas 
Wechifat Serie 


This book of religious dramas has been 


published to meet a need expressed by many 
groups of young people for plays especially 
suited for g i 

to assist drama gui 
months in advance. 
lection are dramas for Easter, Children’s Day, 
Christmas, Missionary, Peace play and sev- 
eral specialties, also the prize winning play, 
“Cross Your Heart.’’ Young people wil 
these dramas because they contain a message 
for the times, and they appreciate a play that 
leaves them spiritually uplifted. Cloth bind- 
ing. 192 pages. 


unday nee production and also 
ds in planning several 
Included in the _col- 


like 


Price, $1.50 


Write for new 128 page Catalog of 
Church School Supplies 


THE STOCKTON PRESS 
516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


25,000 PASTORS 
USE Che Upper Room 


More than 25,000 pastors—in America and other lands—are using THE 
UPPER ROOM in their congregations and have found it immensely 
helpful, not only as a daily devotional guide for individual and family 
worship, but also for its value in encouraging such important phases of a 


year-round church program as 


Family altars 
Daily Bible reading 


with. Decidedly one of the best yet published, 


it will prove a valuable aid in your fall and 


winter program. 


You are invited to order the October-No- 
vember-December issue on our liberal con- 
signment plan. Use the order form at the 


right. 


EL APOSENTO ALTO, the Spanish edition 
of THE UPPER ROOM, is available at the 


same price as the English. 
THE UPPER ROOM 


Doctors’ Building Nashville, Tenn. 


October, 1938 


CONSIGNMENT ORDER 


Issue for October, November, December 
(For use of Pastor or Group Leader. 


Order ten or more copies.) 


| 
Tue Uprer Room, 
| Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
{ Gentlemen: 
Please send mer 
{ of The Upper Room postpaid. 
{ pay for same when sold. 
‘ 


turning at your expense 


copies. 
Name 

Street or Route 
Post-office 


copies 
I will 
sell these for five cents per copy and 
It is under- 
stood that I have the privilege of re- 
any unsold 


Church attendance 
Soul winning 


So effective is this devotional periodical in strengthening the religious 
lives of those who read it regularly, that in the brief period of three 
years it attained a circulation of 1,000,000 copies per issue. 
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INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION* 


THe Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 


I am inclosing herewith thirty cents 
(foreign, forty cents) for which please 
send me The Upper Room for one year, 


postpaid, begininng with 
quarterly issue. 


Name 
Street or Route 


State 


*A single copy by mail anywhere 10 
cents. 


Post-office 


i) 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


Introducing Our Writer 


Mrs. Catvin SHEPARD, who writes. 


under her maiden name, Lillian White, 
is the author of Boys and Girls Living as 
Neighbors, a course for seventh-eighth 
grades recently published by the Abing- 
don Press. She is working toward the 
doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia 
University and is doing research work in 
the intermediate age. She is also teaching 
the seventh grade at Riverside Church in 
New York City. She was head of the 
weekday school system at White Plains, 
New York for three years, and of the 
Delaware, Ohio system for four years. 
She was at one time director of religious 
education at Trinity Methodist Church in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. She has 
taught in a number of summer training 
schools and has contributed to religious 
periodicals, including the International 
Journal. We are happy to have the benefit 
of her experience in these programs for 
the junior high school age. 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: True Freedom 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 

is liberty... .” 
—II Cor. 3:17b 


To the Worship Committee and 
Counselors 

In this month when our minds are 
much on the Pilgrim fathers who came 
to America to seek freedom, would it not 
be appropriate for us to think about the 
subject of freedom? Also because many 
people of the world are today in the 
grip of a struggle for their freedom 
against Fascism. We are in the Armistice 
Day season, too, and the problem of peace 
and war is intimately connected with that 
of freedom. Shall we for the first Sun- 
day think of the world struggle for free- 
dom? 

Real worship should turn into action. 
Discuss in the worship committee and 
with your other departmental officers the 
fact that American sales of steel and oil 
to Japan is making the war possible. (See 
“Japan’s Partner,’ by Eliot Janeway, 
Harpers, June 1938.) Discuss the desira- 
bility of members of your department 
writing your Congressmen requesting 
them to support some action in Con- 
gress to prevent Americans sending war 
supplies to the Japanese. (Good authori- 
ties say such letters really count.) If your 
committees think favorably of this, find 
out the names of your Congressmen and 
post them with a sample letter on your 
bulletin or black board. Appoint a mem- 
ber of your department who is keenly in- 
terested to present the facts of this Japa- 
nese situation to the department briefly 
before the service begins. Suggest that all 
who write letters, sign next Sunday morn- 
ing on arrival a roll which will be posted. 
This may then be presented as a peace 
gift in next Sunday’s worship service. 

Action of this nature, whether along 
the specific lines proposed above or some 


* Teacher, Intermediate Department, Riverside 
Church, New York City. 
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By Lillian W hite* 


other, is most effective when it grows out 
of discussion, in the group, of the problem 
and of the opposing viewpoints involved. 
In some departments such problems could 
be discussed in class or other sessions. 
Action should be in accord with the 
thoughtful conclusions reached. 


November 6 
THEME: The World Struggle for Free- 
dom , 
PRELUDE: Negro Spiritual: “Steal Away” 
CaANDLE-LIGHTING (During prelude) 
Cai To WorsuiP: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
—No. 336! (Sung in unison: It will 
be better if it is sung without books.) 
SILENCE 
PRAYER OF CONFESSION: (In unison, if 
the group can have mimeographed 
copies, otherwise by leader) 

We are unworthy, O God to come before 
thy pure and holy presence. We have done 
many wrong things since we were here to- 
gether last Sabbath. We have said unkind 
things, we have thought of ourselves as better 
than others, we have left undone kind things 
we should have done. O God, forgive us! We 
want to do right. We want to be good. Take 
from our hearts the stains of our sins and 


make us pure. Pour into our hearts thy spirit 
of love that we may live better lives. Amen. 


Hymn: “Let Us with a Gladsome Mind” 
—Hymn No. 32, stanzas 1, 2, and 4 
OFFERING: 

Offering Sentence: (By leader) 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Introduction to Music: As we are to 
think this month about freedom and 
today about the peoples of the world 
who are struggling for freedom, our 
pianist will play some national airs that 
speak of freedom. 

Music: Medley of national hymns 
suggesting love of freedom like, ‘The 
Watch on the Rhine,” “Marseillaise,” 
(Collections of old favorites), “Japa- 
nese National Anthem,’ (American 
Student Hymnal), “Go Down, Moses” 
(see some collection of Negro spirit- 
uals), “My Country "Tis of Thee,” 
“Finlandia” (in the new Methodist 
Hymnal. Also in Keep on Singing pub. 
by Paul-Pioneer, 1657 Broadway, New 
York City. 25¢.) End with an old 
Christian hymn like “O Come All Ye 
Faithful” or “Fairest Lord Jesus.” 

Response: ‘“Doxology’—No. 334 
(Congregation standing) 

Dramatic Mepitration: (Have a few 
strains of meditative music between the 
readings. ) 


Leader: 


In the last eight years freedom has decreased 
in most of the civilized world. Let us think today 
of people in various parts of the earth who are 
struggling for freedom. When we speak of free- 
dom, we think of the value of human beings, 
their rights, their welfare, their happiness. This 
is the spirit of democracy, “Of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” It is the spirit of 
Christianity, 

“Are not two sparrows sold for a penny? 
and not one of them shall fall to the ground 
without your father; but the very hairs of 


+ All hymns are taken from The New Hymnal 
for American Youth, Century Co. They are 
found also in many other hymnals. 


your head are all numbered. Fear not, there 

fore: ye are of more value than many spar-— 

rows.” 

The most opposite thing to freedom in the 
world today is Fascism, for this means that the 
state, the nation is of more value than the human 
beings of which it is composed. 


First Reader: 

Let us think of those brave churchmen in 
Germany who have stood out against the Hitler 
régime, they who have stood for the freedom of 
the church. They have said as Peter did years. 
ago, ‘‘We must obey God rather than man.” 


Second Reader: 


Let_us think of the Loyalists in Spain who 
want freedom to work for their living on the soil 


—of their own land. And of the Fascist rebels who 


want to protect their own special privileges and 
think the government is wrong. Christians can- 
not help but ask, “Has the war helped? Can 
either side win anything ?” 


Third Reader: 


Let us think of the Chinese. They have in 
recent years been trying to establish the New 
China. Young Chinese men and women who have 
been to America and gained ideas of democracy 
are trying to weld the scattered Chinese into a 
great democratic nation. Now to interrupt their 
progress, come the Japanese army to annex some 
territory for themselves. China is fighting for her 
freedom, freedom to rule herself. Killing and 
hatred in and out of war are contradictory to 
Jesus’ teaching. China has long been a peaceful 
nation. Is she making a mistake in following our 
western way of war? 

Fourth Reader: A poet says: 
China? 

Wait patiently, O China, 

Your security does not lie in feeble protests — 

Nor in imitative patterns on our weary earth, 

Slowly through centuries of calm you have 

moved, 

Discarding false gods. 

Peace is in your soul, baked as by fire— 

The peace of eternal patience 

Which the world cannot give to greedy lands. 

Your cross is older than Calvary grim, 

Before Pilate spoke, you knew the way, 

The truth and the life. God’s day 

Dawned early on your eastern rim. 

Now the West casts its shadow on your head, 

In civilization’s name you are asked to die! 

On your cross of peace you will live instead. 

Wait patiently, O China. 


Fifth Reader: 


Let us think of Japan. She is struggling for 
economic freedom, lands and resources for her 
people. We feel that her military party is leading — 
the people in the wrong way, but we cannot forget 
beautiful things from Japan: pictures, toys, flower 
arrangements and Japanese friends, especially 
Toyohiko Kagawa, the Christian who weeps be- 
cause of Japan’s sin against China. Let us still 
love the Japanese though we hate what they 
are doing. 


Sixth Reader: Kagawa has written a poem since 
the war began, called “To Tears.” 


Ah tears! Unbidden tears! 

Familiar friends since childhood’s lonely 
years, 

Long separated we, 

Why do you come again to dwell with me? 


At midnight, dawn, midday 

Ye come; nor wait your coming nor delay; 
Nay fearless, with what scorn 

Ye picture China by my brothers torn. 


Your scorn I must accept, 

But I’m no coward; pray heed ere more 
I’ve wept; 

I love Japan so fair 

And China too; this war I cannot bear. 


“Is there no other way?” 

Thus do I search my soul all day 
Nor ever reach a goal; 

T live, but only as a phantom soul. 


? By June Lucas, Survey Graphic, August, 
1938. Reprinted by permission. 
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‘Like Christ who bore our sins upon the cross 
I, too, must bear my country’s sins and dross; 
Land of my love! Thy sins are grievous 

to be borne, 
My head hangs low upon my form forlorn. 


Ah tears! Unbidden tears! 
Long separated we, 

Alas has come another day 
When ye must dwell with me. 
eventh Reader: 


Let us remember that it is American war sup- 
lies which make it possible for the Japanese to 
ght the Chinese. Seventy-five per cent of the 
asoline Japan used last year for tanks, bombers 
nd warships came from the United States. One- 
hird of the steel Japan used last year for shells, 
ombs, dum dum bullets was made out of 
\merican raw materials. 

True worship means doing something. If you 
elieve in freedom for the Chinese and peace, 
yrite your Congressman today requesting them to 
upport a law making it impossible for citizens 
f the United States to continue selling war ma- 
erials to Japan. 


>RAYER: (In unison, if the service can be 

mimeographed, otherwise by the lead- 

er.) 

O God, give true freedom to all the people of 
the werld, 

Freedom that does not come by taking freedom 
from others. 

O God make us believe in peace as Jesus did. 

Make us believe that freedom can be won the 
peaceful way. 

Forgive the Americans who are selling the 
means of war to the fighting nations, 
Forgive any Americans who do nothing to stop 

this. They are helping bomb cities and 
kill children. 
O God, make us believe in love as Jesus did. 


Hymn: “When Wilt Thou Save the 
People?”—No. 288 or “These Things 
Shall Be—a Loftier Race”’—No. 293. 

3ENEDICTION 


November 13 


THEME: Freedom and the Military 

PRELUDE: “Breathe on Me, Breath of 
God’—Hymn No. 61 

SANDLE-LIGHTING (During prelude) 

CALL TO WorsuHiIP: (By leader) 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
The whole earth is full of his glory.” 

PRAYER OF CONFESSION: (In unison or by 
leader) (See service for October 30, 
in September Journal.) 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King”—No. 45 

JFFERING: 


Offering Sentence: (By leader) ‘‘Let each 
man do according as he purposed in his heart: 
not grudgingly, ner of necessity; for God lov- 
eth a cheerful giver.” 

Music: “There’s a Light upon the Moun- 
tains’—Hymn No. 285. 

Response: “Doxology”—No. 334 (Congre- 
gation standing) 


[NTRODUCTION TO SCRIPTURE READING: 
(By leader) We are thinking this 
month of freedom,‘or liberty. St. Paul 
had something to say about liberty and 
so did the early Christian writer, 
James. 

SCRIPTURE READING: (By a pupil. He 
should state the reference for his read- 
ing.) II Corinthians 3:17 and James 
2312 

DIALOGUE: 

Leader: 

When we have war, we are deprived of free- 
lom ! 

First Speaker? (From platform) 


When America entered the last World War 
the Army called for volunteers. There were not 
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enough. Stories of German atrocities were then 
printed in the papers and shown in movies to 
make people hate the Germans and want to 
fight them. Still there were not enough volun- 
teers. Then men between the ages of 21 and 45 
were conscripted, that means they were forced to 
join the army whether they wanted to or not. 
Only members of the Quakers er other sects which 
have laws against fighting were excused as con- 
scientious objectors. Others who refused to fight 
were arrested and sent to prison. Men were thus 
deprived of their freedom to decide whether or 
not they would go to war. 


Leader: 


The United States War Department has made 
a plan for the next war which would deprive us 
of still more freedom. It is called the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan. 


(Have the following speakers stand in their 
places i in the room and give their speeches 
in a stirring manner, one following immedi- 
ately after the other.) 

Second Speaker: 


This plan calls for universal conscription of 
all manpower over 18 years of age. Any man 
who does not register shall be tried, and being 
convicted shall be imprisoned, and afterwards 
registered. 

Third Speaker: 


Only men from those sects which forbid their 
members to take part in war can be excused from 
serving in a combatant capacity as conscientious 
objectors. Even these must serve as non-combat- 
ants. 

Fourth Speaker: 

Business will be regimented under the govern- 

ment for war purposes. 
Fifth Speaker: 
There will be complete censorship established. 


Seventh Speaker: 
Labor will be drafted. 


Eighth Speaker: 

The Industrial Mobilization Plan means a 
war-time dictatorship under the president which 
need not be lifted till six months after the emer- 
gency. 

Leader: 
Military training deprives people of freedom. 


Second Speaker: 

In some colleges depending on public support 
in our country there is compulsory military train- 
ing. Christian students who have refused to take 
this have been sometimes expelled. 

Third Speaker: 


Military training, whether compulsory or op- 
tional, requires regimentation and unquestioning 
obedience rather than the qualities needed by a 
free citizen: learning to think and act for your- 
self. Military training is exactly opposite to mod- 
ern education which stresses freedom, initiative 
and intelligent cooperation. 

Leader: 

Army and Navy life deprive people of free- 
dom. 

Fourth Speaker: 

Members of the Army and Navy must fit into 
the machine with no freedom to plan their own 
actions. 

Leader: (a prayer) 


O God, deliver us from war and from military 
control and from the military spirit which deprives 
us of the freedom to serve God as we believe is 
right. Amen. 


PRESENTATION OF PEACE Girt: (By a 
pupil who has written such a letter to 
his Congressmen as was suggested last 
week. He should lay on the altar the 
list of names of those who wrote. The 
list may be rolled and tied in ribbon.) 

Some of the members of this depart- 
ment have written letters to their Con- 
gressmen requesting some action pre- 
venting oil and steel from America 
keeping up the war against China. We 
humbly present this as a peace gift, 
realizing it is ever so little to do and 


praying that many other people will 
make some similar protest. 


Hymn: “O Beautiful My Country’— 
No. 275 
BENEDICTION: (By leader) ‘God be 


merciful unto us and bless us and make 
his face to shine upon us.” 


November 20 


Give copies of the response to all the 
pupils before the service and explain when 
it will be used. Also explain how the 
choral prayer is to be done, so that the 
service will go smoothly. 

THEME: Thanksgiving for Freedom 
PRELUDE: “Come, Ye Thankful People, 

Come”—No. 322 
CANDLE-LIGHTING (During prelude) 
Catt To WorsHIP: (By leader) 

Let us rejoice today because of the freedom 
we have in America. We know that that freedom 
is far from perfect. The sharecroppers, for in- 
stance, with an income of $300 a year, have 
little freedom, Negroes have little freedom to 
choose the occupation they wish, the unemployed 
have not the freedom to work or to choose where 
they will live. Even some of you will not have 
the freedom to choose your occupation and the 
education to prepare fer that occupation. Yet we 
have much more freedom in our country than 
exists today in many lands, those, for instance 
under Fascist control. We have freedom to wor- 
ship as we please. We have freedom usually to 
express our ideas. We are free citizens. So let us 
be thankful for this freedom. From the time 
America was founded, freedom has been one of 
our ideals. Let us rejoice because of this. 


ScrIPTURE: Psalm 100 (In unison) 

Hymn: “O God Beneath Thy Guiding 
Hand”—No. 270 

RESPONSE: 

Unison: Let all the people praise thee, 
O God; let all the people praise 
thee. 

Leader: O let the nations be glad and 
sing for joy: for thou shalt judge the 
people righteously, and govern the 
nations upon earth. 

Unison: Let the people praise thee, O 
God; let all the people praise thee. 


OFFERING: 
Offering Sentence: (By Leader) 


“Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 
Music: “We Praise Thee O God, Our 


Redeemer’”—Hymn No. 29 
Response: “Doxology”—No. 334 (Con- 
gregation standing) 
Story: “Civil Liberties in America® (By 
leader or another member of the de- 
partment.) 


In our Declaration of Independence we have a 
strong statement of freedom. Thomas Jefferson, 
the author of this document, was a great apostle 
of liberty. You remember the famous words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with inherent and inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

But Jefferson was not made a member of the 
convention that framed the Constitution. Hamil- 
ton was the leader of that. He stood for govern- 
ment control and suppression of the thinking of 
the masses of the people, so there was no declara- 
tion of civil liberties written into the Constitu- 
tion. For this reason the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was bitterly opposed in many states and one 
never did ratify it. 

In 1791, civil liberties were added to the Con- 
stitution in ten amendments known as the Bill of 
Rights. But the passing of these amendments did 
not mean all people in our country were to have 
freedom at once. It has been a long hard fight 


* Facts mainly from Encyclopedia Brittanica. 
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that can never be given up if we prize our 
liberty. 

After the World War there were so many in- 
fringements of civil liberties that organizations 
were formed to protect all minorities in their 
rights of speech, press, assemblage and religion, 
and many public-spirited persons in all walks of 
life have become concerned about our civil liber- 
ties and. active to preserve them. These people 
often differ from each other on many matters but 
agree on this one thing—the defense of our liberty. 

The most talked of recent abuse of civil liber- 
ties is the Hague situation in Jersey City, which 
many persons have been trying to help. Let us 
rejoice today for those men all through American 
history, from Thomas Jefferson to modern 
leaders, who have cared for the rights and free- 
dom of people and who have been willing to 
struggle for that freedom. By so doing they are 
working in the spirit of Jesus who loved and 
exalted every individual person. 


CHoraL Prayer: “O Lord, Our God, 
Thy Mighty Hand,” by Henry Van 
Dyke—words to Hymn No. 272. 
(Have the whole group speak the re- 
frain, “America, America, befriend” 
after each stanza. The leader may do 
the first stanza, the girls the second, 
the boys the third and the leader the 
fourth.) 

Hymn: O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
—No. 271 

BENEDICTION 


November 27 


Take time before the service for the 
group to learn by heart the response, 


No. 338. 

THEME: The Freedom You Give Your- 
self 

PRELUDE: “Adagio, from Beethoven’s 


SENIOR AND 


To the Leader 


The second month of our study of the 
Lord’s Prayer has brought me to the con- 
sciousness that many things have been 
written upon this prayer in much the same 
way that we are approaching it. You have 
doubtless discovered the same thing. 

Can we enlarge the possibilities of this 
study by encouraging each of our young 
people to read outside materials so that 
he may bring a fuller meaning to his share 
in each service? Youth is ever eager to 
learn. New worlds would be opened unto 
him if we suggest books or articles that 
he might read and which he may find de- 
sirable to discuss in smaller circles. Read- 
ing dramas is also fascinating, and if we 
begin with Drama with a Purpose by De- 
Seo and Phipps, a very new significance 
will characterize drama as it is seen or 
heard or read. 

This month is devoted to four aspects 
of bringing in the Kingdom: personal re- 
lationships, personal integrity, gratitude, 
and health. Let us plan and pray and work 
definitely for the saving of our young peo- 
ple from the slough of shallowness and 
insincerity. It is our opportunity to put 
something that is vital and deepening into 
the preparation and participation of our 
worship services. 


* Director of Drama, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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“Moonlight Sonata”* or “Spirit of 
God, Descend upon My Heart’? Hymn 
No. 62. 

CANDLE-LIGHTING (During prelude) 

Cat To WorsHIP: 

“Blessed are the pure in heart 
For they shall see God.” 

INvocaTIon: (By leader) Make us pure 
in heart, O God, that we may see thee 
this morning, that we may hear thy 
voice speak in our hearts. Amen. 


RESPONSE: “Let the Words of My 
Mouth’—No. 338 
Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 


Thee”—No. 43, stanzas 1 and 2 
OFFERING: 


Offering Sentences: (By leader) Matt. 5: 
23-24 (4) 

Music: ‘Prayer,” by Beethoven Opus. 42 
No. 1 

Response: ‘“‘Doxology”—No. 334 (Congre- 


gation standing) 


Story-TatKk: ‘The Freedom You Give 
Yourself” 


There is a certain sort of freedom which one 
can give oneself. One can do the forbidden ‘or 
dangerous act and take the consequences even if 
it means death; thus the courageous soul can al- 
ways be free. And even timid souls through trust 
in God have been given this courage at the neces- 
sary moment. History tells the story of many 
such truly great. What ones do you remember ? 

We sometimes hear it said, ‘One must live!” 
But many people have preferred liberty to life. 
Patrick Henry expressed this thought when he 
said in the little church in Richmond, ‘“‘Give me 


*In Masterpieces of Piano Music, Mumil Pub- 
lishing Co. Beethoven music is suggested through- 
out this service because of its steadiness and high 
purpose. 
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liberty or give me death!” Thomas Jefferson said 
the same thing in a little different way. “The 
God who gave us life gave us liberty at the same 
time: the hand of force may destroy, but can not 
disjoin them.” ? 

But long before these Americans lived, there 
were people who chose the freedom of doing what 
they believed right rather than living in the 
bodily sense of the term. There were great He- 
brews before the time of Christ, then there was 
Jesus himself and there were the early Christian 
martyrs and there have been many other Chris- 
tians down through the ages. For instance, there 
is Martin Niemoeller, the leader of the German 
church which will not obey Hitler. He was ar- 
rested, tried and cleared, but put into a concen= 
tration camp. 

We cannot help but bow in reverence before the 
long succession of people who have preferred 
freedom to life. How can we, ourselves, have 
real freedom? Only when we dare obey that 
inner voice of God in our hearts regardless of the 
consequences to ourselves. In our quiet times alone 
or “perhaps in our worship services we decide 
that certain things are right. When we go out 
among our companions and do those things with- 
out being afraid of the disapproval of other peo- 
ple, we are truly free. We have given ourselves 
freedom, or you might say we have taken the 
freedom which God put into our souls. 

Heroism is not only giving your life for free- 
dom, but it is standing day after day for the 
things you think are right. God give us all that 
kind of heroism that we may be in truth free 
sons of God. Let us hear some of the story of 
how Jesus chose freedom to life. 


ScripTURE READING: (By a pupil) Mat- 
thew 16: 21-26 

SILENT PRAYER FOR COURAGE 

Hymn oF Joy: “Joyful, Joyful, We 
Adore Thee”—No. 43, Stanzas 3 and 4 

BENEDICTION: (By leader) And the peace 
of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, shall guard your hearts and your 
thoughts in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


By Nancy Longenecker* 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Christianity and Our World, John C. 
Bennett, Association Press, New York 
City. 50 cents. 

Jesus, Mary Ely Lyman, Association 
Press, New York City. 50 cents. 

Ways of Praying, Muriel Lester, 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 20 
cents. 

I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, Glenn 
Clark, Harper & Brothers. 

Girl’s Everyday Book, Woman’s Press, 
610 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
50 cents. 


THEME FOR THE MontH: Thy Kingdom 
Come 


November 7 


THEME: Thy Kingdom Come Through 

Personal Relationships 
Music: “Cradle Song,” by Palmgren 
INTERPRETER: 

What did Jesus mean when he said 
“thy Kingdom come”? He used the word 
“Kingdom” often throughout his teach- 
ing. Can it be that he meant an earthly 
kingdom? Surely not that, for in John 
18:36 he said: “My Kingdom is not of 
this world.” Jesus, who had interpreted 
God as a spirit, also said “The Kingdom 
of God dwells within you.” In Matthew 
4:23 we hear of Jesus teaching and 
preaching and healing, which shows his 


constant relationship with his fellowmen. 
Until we are able to love one another and 
to bear one another’s burdens, we are 
not bringing in the Kingdom. The social 
gospel today emphasizes not only our re- 
lationship to our heavenly Father but 
also our relationship to each other. 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus.” Tune— 

Cushman 

(Play the hymn through and when all 
have found the place and can read to- 
gether silently, the one who interprets the 
hymn speaks.) This hymn was written by 
a contemporary author, J. Edgar Park. 
Each stanza tells us of some human re- 
lationship in which Jesus served. First, he 
is born in humble surroundings but above 
him shines a light and around him there 
is ethereal music. Next, we see him grow 
through the performance of lowly tasks. 
Then he becomes a teacher; a healer and 
finally the compelling spirit who is able 
to say “Rise up and follow me.” 
Scripture: Matthew 11:1-6; 28:30 
READING: 

“In Jesus’ thought the Kingdom meant 
the righteous rule of God. About this idea 
gather all the other emphases of his teach- 
ing. It is this rule of God which creates 
the spiritual order that is the ultimate 
reality of our universe. It is this righteous 
sovereignty of God that calls out our trust 
in him and allows us to think of him as 
Father. It is this righteous rule of God 
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that compels our thought of all men as 
potentially God’s sons, and hence as 
brothers of one another. It furnishes the 
standard for conduct by the conditions it 
requires for membership in it. The hope 
for its coming was the mainspring of 
Jesus’ life, and he assumed that it should 
be the motive power of the action of all 
those who follow him. In so far as men 
accept the will of God and live by it, 
the Kingdom is a present reality; in so 
far as they reject it, the Kingdom is 
thought of as in the future. This paradox 
of the present and of the future is shown 
in Jesus’ prayer: “Thine is the Kingdom’; 

“Thy Kingdom Come.’ ”? 

Hymn: “Where Cross the 
Ways of Life” 

(First have the hymn played through.) 
This hymn was written by Frank Mason 
North, a late Methodist Bishop who, 
watching the crowds hurrying to and 
fro across a busy section of New York 
City where seven streets intersect, felt 
the need of our understanding one an- 
‘other and of hearing Christ’s voice above 
all human cries. 

Porm: “Brotherhood,” by Edwin Mark- 
ham. (This is printed as selection 521 
in the section on worship materials at 
the back of The New Hymnal for 
American Youth. It is also found in 
many anthologies.) 


Crowded 


PRAYER: (In unison) 


“O Christ, thou hast bidden us pray for the 
coming of thy Father’s Kingdom, in which 
his righteous will shall be done on earth. We 
have treasured thy words, but we have for- 
gotten their meaning, and thy great hope has 
grown dim in thy church. We bless thee for 
the inspired souls of all ages who saw afar 
the shining city of God, and by faith left the 
profit of the present to follow their vision. 
We rejoice that today the hope of these lonely 
hearts is becoming the clear faith of millions. 
Help us, O Lord, in the courage of faith to 
seize what has now come so near, that the 
glad day of God may dawn at last. As we 
have mastered nature that we might gain 
wealth, help us now to master the social rela- 
tions of mankind that we may gain justice and 
a world of brothers.” 

—RAvSsCHENBUSCH” 


Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God.” 
Tune—St. Thomas. 


November 14 


THEME: Thy Kingdom Come Through 

Personal Integrity 
Music: “Confidence,” by Mendelssohn 
INTERPRETER: 

We have been thinking of our relation- 
ship with other folk, but today we are to 
remember that the Kingdom of God must 
come through our personal experience of 
it. This becomes very personal. ‘The 
Kingdom of God is within you,” Jesus 
said, which means that we may become a 
creative and a dynamic force for good. 
This power cannot be hid under a bushel. 
It becomes a positive, active force with 
a different form of expression for each 
one of us. We have the question always, 
“How shall I know this will of God with- 
in me?” There are ways of knowing pecu- 


* Jesus, by Mary Ely Lyman. Association Press, 
Page 15. 

From Prayers of the Social Awakening, The 
Pilgrim Press, page 119. 
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liar to each one of us, but first of all we 

must be willing to know the will of God 

for us. That means a sincere desire to 

have God’s Kingdom become a reality 

through our willingness to allow it. The 

first great step in praying “thy Kingdom 

come” means a personal sense of being 

one in the Kingdom. 

Hymn: “Just as I am, Thine Own To 
Be” 

ScripTuRE: Story of Nicodemus—John 
331-17 

READINGS :3 


First: ‘For those who believe in a God 
not unlike the God Jesus believed in and 
called ‘Father,’ the all-important quest is his 
will, his plan, his wish for this seemingly 
solid earth, for our homes, our nations, our 
society, our politics, our educational systems, 
our art and letters, for ourselves, who exist in 
however short a flash of time in the midst of 
a fascinating and dangerous life. 

“Judging by the insight of the most spirit- 
ually fruitful men and women whose history 
we know, God’s will is paramount—to be 
considered and obeyed before the claim of na- 
tion, family, or self.” 

Second: “The will of God is always de- 
manding, but it is never unfair. Many dramas 
and novels portray the cruelty of one person 
attempting to enforce what he thinks may be 
the will of God upon another, or driving 
another to accept what may not be the will 
of God for his or her life. But where God 
is, love is. Love may call forth tremendous 
energies, large commitments and _ merciless 
scrutiny of motives; it may necessitate arduous 
labors and renunciation, but always in behalf 
of that which is qualitatively finer.” 


Hymn: “O Love That Will Not Let Me 
Go.” Tune—St. Margaret 
Porm: (Read with musical background. 
Use Prelude Opus 28, No. 7, by Cho- 
pin) 
DEDICATION 


“Laid on thine altar, O my Lord divine, 
Accept this gift today for Jesus’ sake; 

I have no jewels to adorn thy shrine, 
No far-famed sacrifice to make. 

But here within my trembling hand I bring 
This will of mine—a thing that seemeth 

small, 

But thou alone, O Lord, canst understand 

How when I yield thee this, I yield mine all. 


“Hidden within, thy searching gaze can see 
Struggles of passion, visions of delight, 
All that I have or am or fain would be— 
Deep loves, fond hopes and longings infinite. 
It has been wet with tears and hushed with 
sighs, 
Crushed in my grasp till beauty it hath none; 
Now from thy footstool where it vanquished 
lies, 
The prayer ascendeth, ‘May thy will be 
done.’ 


“Take it, O Father, ere my courage fail, 

And merge it so in thine own will, that e’en 
If in some desperate hour my cries prevail 

And thou give back my gift it may have been 
So changed, so purified, so fair have grown, 

So one with thee, so filled with grace divine, 
I may not feel or know it as my own, 

But, gaining back my will, may find it, 

thine.” 
—Anonyrmovs® 


CHORAL SPEECH: 


All: I track upstream the spirit’s call. 
Far, far I go, past all the seasoned ways, 
Challenging the cautious calenders and towns, 
I track upstream the spirit’s call: 


Women: Where it will take me I do not know, 
But my soul sees that it is all right and that we 
are not being deluded, 
And my feet follow my soul, often tardily, but 
the soul keeps on. 


3 From Dedication, by George Stewart, Associa- 
tion Press, New York. 


Men: I linger with a last apology, I play with 

toys, 

I ike light of what is off there for what I 
can have put into my palm, 

I delay all farewells until the farewell of de- 
parture, 

And finally when leaving shed tears of genuine 
regret, 


All: I track upstream the spirit’s call, 
Not daring now to disobey my dream. 
I am swept with the living current on and on: 
Into whatever storm I contentedly go, into 
whatever peace. 
—Horacre Travser*® 


PRAYER: 

“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are opened and all desires known, and 
from whom all secrets are hid, cleanse 
the thoughts of our hearts by the inspira- 
tion of thy holy spirit that we may more 
perfectly love thee and worthily magnify 
thy holy name. Through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.” 

CuorAL Response: “Lord, Speak to Me 

That I May Speak” (first stanza) 


November 21 


Tueme: Thy Kingdom Come Through 

Gratitude 
Music: Hymn Tune Nun Danket, by 

Cruger 
INTERPRETER: 

Perhaps the easiest characteristic in 
the world for us, as the middle class, to 
develop is a lack of appreciation. A very 
well known and beloved teacher of a great 
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university used to say, “Appreciation is 
the fine art of living.” This may become 
our incentive to much high and fine living 
if we become appreciative. Gratitude is 
the mark of a well bred person and the 
reaction of such expression is two-fold 
both upon the giver and the receipient. 

No spirit of joy can exist unless the 
spirit of appreciation and gratitude is 
present. When Jesus said “Thy Kingdom 
come”, surely he knew that joy attended 
the Kingdom. It is easy for us to feel 
sympathetic for the less fortunate, but it 
takes a high sense of gratitude to express 
our appreciation for one who has suc- 
ceeded, perhaps beyond ourselves. 

There is no joy like that of two in 
agreement. “And I say unto you that if 
two of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven.” (Matthew 18:19) If we will 
take this literally, we have unlimited pos- 
sibilities ahead of us. Today, the Sunday 
before Thanksgiving, let us feel deeply 
grateful for what has been done and what 
is being done to bring the Kingdom on 
earth. 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God.” 

Tune—Nun Danket 
ScripTuRE: Story of the Leper—Luke 

17:1-19 

Story of the Blind Man—John 9:1-41 

(These stories may be told rather than 

read, with some Scripture included in 

the telling.) 
Hymn: “Praise to the Lord, the Al- 
mighty.” Tune—Lobe Den Herren 
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BRIEF SPEECHES: 


I. Illustrations of how gratitude and ap- 
preciation for ability may be expressed in case 
of an orchestra or chorus; a dramatic presenta- 
tion; a student organization; as a worker in 
a business organization. 

2. Illustrations of men who suffered for lack 
of appreciation such as Columbus; Galileo; 
John Fox; or any contemporary leader. 

3. Gratitude and appreciation of our country- 
men who have made the United States a great 
nation. 

SprciAL Cuorus: “We Praise Thee, O 
God, Our Redeemer, Creator.” Tune 
—Kremser 

(Sing the first stanza very softly with 
women’s voices. Second stanza with 
men’s voices increasing the volume. All 
sing third stanza very broadly and 
joyfully.) 

Litany of Gratitude. This may be com- 
posed by the worship committee and 
typed for all to use; or may be selected 
from worship sources. 

Lorp’s PRAYER 

CuHorat Response: “Doxology.” 


November 28 . 


Tueme: Thy Kingdom Come Through 

Health 
Music: “The Warrior,” by Heller 
INTERPRETER: 

The Kingdom of God may be meas- 
ured by the total sum of the individuals 
who have lived and are living in the King- 
dom. We are conscious that God may be 
limited by our own inefficiency or indif- 
ference to our part of carrying out the 
divine design for our life. If we are striv- 
ing to know the will of God for our- 
selves, there must be one imperative for 
every one of us, that is, the power of 
health. God gave us bodies, the only in- 
struments through which his divine life 
may be expressed. If our bodies die we 
are not able to communicate our spirit. 


The avenue of health is one way through 
which the Kingdom comes. There are 


countless cases where the spirit has arisen 
from deformed, diseased and imperfect 


bodies, but how much more might a per- 


fect body have offered? Let us think of 
the sacredness of life as expressed through 
sound minds and healthy bodies. Jesus 
came that we might have life and have 
it more abundantly. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
Responsive READING: “The Temple of 

Health.’”4 


Left aisle: We thank thee, Lord, that thou 
hast yielded into our hands the keys of health 
and sickness, of life and death. Give us wis- 
dom to search out and revere and obey thy 
laws of life. 

Right aisle: Give us grace to despise no 
instrument of health; whether material or 
physical or spiritual, it is from thy hand. O 
may we not limit thy power through holding 
that thou canst work through but one channel ! 

Left aisle: How many are the ways through 
which thou seekest us and wouldst woo us to 
health and strength! We thank thee for the 
healing balm of thy fresh air and the anti- 
septic rays of the kindly sun! We bless thee 
for pure water! 

Right aisle: Accept, O God, our thanks for 
thy humble servants, the scientists, whose 
microscope and test-tube have revealed to us 
the unseen helpers and foes of human life. 
We thank thee for consecrated physicians and 
nurses who have watched by bedsides of pain, 


*From Marshall Dawson: The Prayer that 
Prevails, by permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers, Found also in New Hymnal for 
American Youth, p. 308. 


risking life and health in plague-camp or in 
homes. 

Left aisle: We praise thee for all good teach- 
ers who have strengthened our faith in the 
power of truth over inner discord and disease. 
Recall us from the waywardness which seeks 
pleasure and ease through the breaking of thy 
laws. 

All: Comfort us, heal us, strengthen us, as 
we hear thy call and obey. So may we find the 
Temple of Health to them that rest upon thee. 
Amen. 


ScripTuRE: Jeremiah 30:17; Psalms 103: 
3-5; Mark 10:50-52 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

READINGS: 


First: Amos Alonzo Stagg, Head Coach, 
College of Pacific, says: ‘After forty-seven — 
years of coaching football, I can say without 
hesitation that a football player, as well as any 
boy or girl, would be a fool to drink alcoholic 
liquor. Why put poison into your system? Give | 
your body a fair break. Also give yeurself and 
your future a fair break. Don’t play around 
with dynamite. 

“I honestly believe that the main reason — 
why, at seventy-five years of age, I am able 
to coach football and to play tennis and to 
run half a mile when I choose is that I have 
not impaired my bodily mechanism by drinking 
alcoholic beverages.’’® 

Second: Glenn Clark, Professor of English, 
Macalester College, says: “Are you willing to 
pay the price for health? Are you willing to 
make sacrifices for the health of your body? 
Do you refuse to poison your body with alco- 
holic drinks? Do you control your smoking 
within reasonable limits? Do you make your- 
self drunk on coffee and tea, or stuff your body 
with candy and sweatmeats at every oppor- 
tunity ? 

“Do you take calisthenics every morning? 
Do you take two miles on the hoof every day? 
Do you plan adequate rest periods, part of 
which time is communion with God? In short, 
do you love the body, the spirit of your body, 
your whole body to such an extent that you 
are willing to make sacrifices to keep it both 
whole and holy?’ 


DIscuSSION : 
The necessity of self control and train- 
ing for athletics. 
The increase of death rate through 
reckless, drunken drivers. 
The 85 per cent of hospital cases that 
are from nervous diseases. 
The correlation of disease, poverty and 
crime in our cities. 
Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
BENEDICTION: (In unison) 
God be in my head, 
And in my understanding; 
God be in mine eyes 
And in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, 
And in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, 
And in my thinking; 
God be at mine end, 
And at my departing. 
(From Sarum Primer—1588) 


5 Used by permission of National Weman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Evanston, Illinois. 
This quotation is in poster form and can be ob- 
tained from the National W.C.T.U. Publishing 
House, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 10¢. 

®From I Will Lift Up Mine ‘Eyes, by Glenn 
Clark, Harper & Brothers, publishers, p. 146. 
Used by permission. 
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Lonely Youth: An Opportunity for the Church 


(Continued from page 13) 


saving of a young person from potential tragedies awaiting 
her in a large city. 

Many aggressive church leaders in small towns make it 
a practice to keep in regular touch (through visits and cor- 
respondence) with young people from their town who have 
moved temporarily or permanently to the city. They keep 
alive the vital and important bond between the individual 
and his home community. 

With all the vast resources of the city, there still remains 
a wide and uncultivated field for the church. There are two 
main ways in which either the city or country church may 
meet this opportunity: a) by offering facilities for social 
and recreational activities promoted and financed by the 
church; b) by using the church as a center of worship and 
inspiration and making wide use, through guidance and 
study, of the secular and free resources of the neighborhood. 

Two projects in Chicago are selected from a large num- 


ber of equally interesting projects, to illustrate different 


approaches to the problem: 
In South Chicago (3029 East:gist St.) a district char- 
acterized by a high rate of delinquency, dependency, and 


_ other serious social problems, is located a religious organi- 


zation known as Common Ground. This project was orig- 
inated by Raymond Sanford, a Presbyterian minister and 
social worker, who, supported by the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Union, was at liberty to work out an approach to 
his neighborhood in accordance with its needs. Instead of 
establishing a church building he rented a small office in 
an Infant Welfare Station. From this point he sought to 
find “common ground” by working with all the churches 
—Catholic, Jewish and Protestant—and with all the other 
character-building agencies of the neighborhood. He be- 
came a sort of pastor-at-large, a personality operating with- 
out an institution, helping hundreds of individuals and at 
all times aiding in creating harmony among the various 
community agencies. The essence of his plan lay in utili- 
zation of the wealth of building equipment and leadership 
already existing in the community. He contended that he 
actually did more pastoral work than he could have done 
with a formal church program, and that it would have been 
sheer waste to have multiplied in another building the equip- 
ment and leadership already available to youth through 
cooperative efforts in the community. A letter to either 
Mr. Sanford or Mr. Kerger will bring a more detailed 
statement of their work. 

Some distance from Chicago’s Loop, on the south-west 
side of Chicago, in another area of the city, known for its 
lack of community resources, an opportunity for the chil- 
dren of the city streets has been wrought out by Reverend 
M. A. Kooger, Pastor of the Doremus Congregational 
Church at 3039 Normal Avenue. In the neighborhood some- 
what similar to that in which Mr. Sanford served, Mr. 
Kooger sought also an answer to the needs of the youth 
in a community which all the Protestant churches had de- 
serted. His church has become the center of life for people 
of all age levels. He has sought to adjust his ritual and 
services to answer the needs of those who had formerly 


_ belonged to Lutheran, Catholic or highly ritualized churches 


as well as to the needs of those who were reared in churches 
with simpler forms of service. Every available space in the 
church, and anywhere else in the community nearby, has 
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New Books in Religious Education 


Primitive Faiths by ExizasetH S. MAcDONALD 


Bapilis) Workbook tess deccaaece ee vce ac $.50 
NeaderistMannal}teitiattita acess Caled « oie ate 50 
(For ages 12-14 years) 
A fascinating and practical study of the concepts of the origin of 


good and evil. The Leader’s Manual provides the essential ma- 
terial for the teacher. 


Hinduism by Eizasetu S. MAcpoNALD 
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A clear presentation of the life, thought, and religious faith of 


the Hindus. The Leader’s Manual provides source material and 
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Beginnings of Earth and Sky by Sopuia L. Faus 


Pupil’s Textbook Illus. $1.25 
Leader’s Guide 75 
(For ages 9-11 years) 
Entrancing creation stories which show science and religion hand 
in hand. The Leader’s Guide gives suggestions for classroom pro- 
cedure. 


Beginnings of Life and Death 
by Sopuia L. Faus and Dorotuy T. SPOERL 


Pupils Textbook Illus. $1.50 
(For ages 9-11 years) 


Folklore from many parts of the world serves as an introduction 
to a thoroughly sound conception of the beginnings of life and the 
meaning of death. 


These are the first books in the new Beacon Books in 
Religious Education. Send for descriptive announcement. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


been used for recreation, social life, education and hand 
craft. Mr. Kooger has lived near the church and has served 
almost day and night. Here recreation, social life, religion, 
and education are’ blended in a common program of daily 
living. 

Some ministers and church school teachers look upon 
recreational activities, group and club life, in the church 
as devices by which the young people are held to the church 
or interested in the more formal activities such as the preach- 
ing, prayer meeting, etc. It should be obvious that any at- 
tempt to meet the basic, urgent need for companionship, 
wholesome fellowship, friendship, is in itself an activity 
containing vast religious possibilities. Finances, leadership, 
equipment will not permit the average church to assume 
too heavy an obligation of this kind, but the possibilities of 
using other agencies in the community to assist in this task 
offers an unexplored field and a real challenge to Christian 
leadership. 


Worship Education for Intermediates 


(Continued from page 10) 


inadequate—did not reach their ideal; they pointed out 
specific improvements that might be made; they were sur- 
prised that not all seemed to appreciate the fine points over 
which they had labored; they agreed it was difficult to pre- 
pare worship services, and that they should be more sym- 
pathetic and take part more heartily when others lead; and 
they thought worship was full of meaning and value. 

The church school needs to do some of its work more 
patiently and thoroughly. 
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Are There Any Bad Children? 
(Continued from page 7) 


more scientific. I was able to ascertain from him that his 
family were in moderate circumstances and that it was 
quite a financial sacrifice for his father to send him to 
school. By gently questioning him about his life, I finally 
came to the cause of the theft, when six years before they 
had had to leave their home because the bank had fore- 
closed a mortgage. For months leading up to this crisis 
he had listened time after time to his father’s desperate 
tones and seen his discouraged attitude when this great 
question of money had come up in the home. Sam had 
associated money with self-preservation and his confidence 
about obtaining it had received a great blow. The self- 
preservation instinct was being turned into its negative 
outlet. 

The breakdown of his idea of his father’s position, from 
one of omnipotence to one of human suffering and fear, 
had produced a devastating effect on the young child. Hav- 
ing worshipped his father as powerful and wise, and then 
having this illusion taken from him, was too much for the 
boy’s emotional nature to stand. 

His roommate, who had a sadistic streak in his nature, 
was the precipitating factor in the situation, for he en- 
joyed teasing Sam about his personal appearance. The boy’s 
inner resentment had piled up for a long time, and finally 
a jibe about the cheapness of a suit he was wearing drove 
his fear and anger into action. The result was the theft 
of the ten dollar bill. His act was a blindly negative at- 
tempt to gain control over the power he saw that money 
exercised, and the lack of which had so threatened his 
happiness since he was a little boy. 

If, instead of ignoring the affect their worry might have 
on Sam, his parents had explained their situation calmly 
to him, it would have been better for them and enormously 
beneficial to Sam. He could never have received the shock 
which drove him to his wrong thinking about money. Par- 
ents who keep in touch with their children, who are not 
afraid or ashamed to discuss difficult subjects with them, 
will find that this attitude pays dividends in better conduct 
and a normal sense of responsibility in their children. 

Watch your youngsters for symptoms of bad behavior. 
These always mean a misdirected drive, and you may save 
yourself much later grief if you find out what native hunger 
is being starved and is causing the unsocial action. 

The little girl whose love drive is frustrated develops 
tantrums, hoping to command the affection she needs in 
that way. You can direct such an instinct into its proper 
channels if you wish to. A mechanically minded boy, denied 
outlets for his abilities, will often run wild. This can be 
stopped if he is given any kind of a workshop to play with. 

Society is wasting its effort when it uses restrictive in- 
stead of directive methods in its handling of children, and 
has to pay the price for its fault in crime and reform 
schools. Parents who act in accordance with these out- 
moded ideas, are in for the same kind of trouble. Children 
cannot be restricted successfully, but they respond to wise 
direction. 

Help them to understand and accept the fact, if they 
cannot have everything their friends have, by showing them 
what they have that their friends have not. Never blame a 
child for his delinquencies, any more than you would blame 
God for a thunderstorm or a tornado. The so-called bad 
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child is at the mercy of forces-he doesn’t understand. And 
if you merely blame him, you show that you don’t either. 


The Columbus Convention 
(Continued from page 16) 


tween professional and lay leadership, between the indi- 
vidual and the social gospel, and between the theoretical and 
the practical phases of the program. These and other enter- 
prises are to be carried on into the future by the delegates 
and others committed to the ideals of Christian education. 
Summing up, Dr. English said: 


“Tt is clear to all that the test of this Convention is not in 
what we have seen and heard and handled of the word of life 
during these days; it isin what we have felt, and in what we do. 
Again and again we have heard the voice of that great Christian 
missionary who said, “The end of the exploration is the begin- 
ning of the enterprise.’ 

“7, Each must be an interpreter of this great Convention. We 
must interpret it in word and in deed. The folks back home 
may be interested in what we say; they will be moved only by 
what we do. 

“There is a Chinese proverb, ‘It is not the call of the wild 
duck, but its rising that impels the flock to follow.’ 

“9, We must undergird and make strong the great agencies 
that are our creation and our servants in this holy undertaking: 

The Christian home. 

The Christian Church. 

The denominational agencies charged with the responsibility 
for the local church program. 

The International Council of Religious Education, state coun- 
cils of religious education and of churches which are the 
denominations in cooperation. 

The World’s Sunday School Association, which represents us 
in service to leaders and the multitudes beyond the seas. 

The other agencies which have cooperated in this Convention 
and which have been so largely represented on the program 
and among the delegates. 

And the non-ecclesiastical community agencies which have a 
common purpose in building Christian character. 

“We will undergird these with our service, our financial sup- 

port, and our unceasing prayer.” 


Perhaps the results of the Convention can best be summed 
up in the two following paragraphs: 

Mrs. Ruth M. Bronson, Cherokee Indian woman, who 
gave an illuminating picture of problems of Indian-white 
relations from among the people with whom she works, said 
with deep emotion: ‘“This trip and my contacts here will 
mean more to me and my people and my work than I can 
express. I go back to my field with new courage and hope 
because I know there are many leaders in the churches who 
share with us our aspirations for a larger life.” 

Mr. T. M. Campbell, Field Agent for the Department 
of Agriculture in the Southeastern Cotton Belt area, as he 
started away to drive back to Alabama said: “I did not 
dream of the power and force of the churches and religious 
organizations that could help me in my problems in the 
Cotton Belt such as I have discovered by this contact here. 
I expect to go back to Tuskegee and confer with my col- 
leagues about a new approach to the conditions in our neg- 
lected rural districts through church and religious agencies.” 

In commenting upon the above two statements, Dr. George 
E. Haynes of the Federal Council of Churches, wrote: “It 
seems to me that what these two people like many others will 
be carrying on in many remote areas of our country during 
the coming months and years will be one of the unrecorded 
but potent results of the Convention.” 

With such a summary we would all agree. 
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Alexander’s Ragtime Band (Power, Faye, 
Ameche) (Fox) Very entertaining musical, smooth- 
ly directed and acted. Cavalcade of Berlin’s songs, 
reviewing history of jazz from 1912 to present, 
effectively woven into progress of plausible, in- 
terest-holding story about career of band and 
dramatic romance of principals. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y: Entertaining 
For C: Little interest 


Algiers (Charles Boyer, Hedy Lamarr) (U.A.) 
Colorful, exotic thriller beautifully photographed, 
centering around glamorous criminal. Draggy ac- 
tion weakens suspense, but fascinating settings, 
interesting central situation, logical climax make 
engrossing whole. Outstanding role by Calleia as 
police officer. 

For A: Very fine of kind For Y : Mature thriller 
For C: No 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse (Robinson, Tre- 
vor) (Warner) Quite original crime thriller, 
smoothly done. Doctor-hero, for research on crim- 
inal reactions, joins gang in burglaries and finally 
homicide. Wins strange acquittal and gangster- 
heroine. Intimate shots of burglary methods. Very 
well acted. 

For A: Good of kind For Y and C: Better not 

Bar 20 Justice (Bill Boyd) (Paramount) An- 
other Hopalong Cassiday story, with hero tracking 
down villainous head of gang stealing ore from 
mine. Usual perfunctory stuff climaxed by violent 
fist-and-gun-play. Not the best of the series. 
“Windy” nearly steals the picture. 

For A: Mediocre For ¥ and C: Perhaps 


Blind Alibi (Richard Dix, Whitney Bourne) 
(RKO) Crime melodrama with routine situations, 
but achieves above average interest by appeal of 
intelligent “‘seeing eye’ dog that aids supposedly 
blind hero in his work of securing sister’s indis- 
creet letters, hidden in art museum, before black- 
mailers recover them. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Mature 


Blonde Cheat (Joan Fontaine) (RKO) Cheap 
title for far-fetched, elementary, but fairly amus- 
ing little comedy. Wealthy father considers daugh- 
ter’s choice for husband lacking in business acu- 
men, hires actress-heroine to break up match. She 
succeeds, after many complications—and of course 
wins hero for herself. 

For A; Perhaps For Y: Passable 
For C: No interest 


Boy Meets Girl (O’Brien, Cagney, Bellamy) 
(Warner) Fast, delirious burlesque of Hollywood 


people and methods, built solely for loud laughs,’ 


its humor broad and rowdy, subtlety discarded. 
Central situation built around approaching and 
ultimate motherhood of studio waitress—aptly 
acted by Marie Wilson. 
For A: Amusing of kind 

For C: No 


For Y: Better not 


Bulldog Drummond in Africa (John Howard, 
Heather Angel, B. Warner) (Paramount) 
Makes rather entertaining start, then builds up 
the usual thrill-horror stuff, with a kidnapping, 
a plane blown to bits, and lurid climax-of villain 
mangled by his own lion—a fate intended for his 
victims. E. E. Clive amusing. 


For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Carefree (Astaire, Rogers) (RKO) The popu- 
lar pair together again with music, notable danc- 
ing, and whimsical romance. More plot and 
dialog than usual. Astaire is psychoanalyst, Gin- 
ger his patient, and “cure” leads to amusingly 
absurd situations. Fred's acting good. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Amusing 
For C: Perhaps 


City Streets (Leo Carrillo, Edith Fellows) (Co- 
lumbia) Sentimental tear-jerker laid in New 
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York’s lower East Side with Carrillo as grocer 
and devoted foster-father of crippled orphan. 
Much hokum and terribly overdone melodrama, 
with human values obscured by artificial action 
carried to absurd lengths. 

For A: Poor For Y: Hardly 


Convicted (Chas. Quigley, Rita Hayworth) 
(Columbia) More gangster-murder stuff. Cabaret 
dancer, trying to save brother falsely convicted 
of murder, gets in power of arch-villain, the real 
murderer. Cheap people in artificial situations 
built for thrill without logic. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: Unwholesome 


For C: Too sad 


Crime Ring (Allan Lane, Frances Mercer) 
(RKO) Lively, fast-moving melodrama woven 
partly of fact, largely of fiction. Possibly of some 
value in revealing tricks of the fortune-telling 
racket by which it fattens on the gullible, but 
otherwise merely a routine, highly imaginative 
thriller. Violence not overdone. 

For A: Hardly For Y; Not the best For C: No 


Crowd Roars, The (Taylor, O'Sullivan, F. Mor- 
gan) (MGM) Fast-moving, sure-fire melodrama 
and hokum. Replete with fight-ring scenes as hero, 
lured by “big money’ rises to championship. 
Gangster-gambler element brings tense, exciting 
climax, and hero’s decision to quit game. Whole- 
some romantic situation. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For C: No 


For Y: Perhaps 


Defense of WVolochayevsk (Russian, English 
Titles) (Amkino) Pictures gradual expulsion of 
Japan from Siberia in 1918, by peasants and Red 
Army, with much glorification of Lenin. Despite 
skilled directing and acting, film is utterly con- 
fused, drags terribly with “slow tempo” tech- 
nique, and is twice as long as need be. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No 


_ The Devil’s Party (McLaglen, Gargan, Paul 
Kelly) (Universal) Slum kid gang does petty 
crimes. Grown-up and still pals, they have become 
policeman, priest, and the hero a rich gambler. 
Violent complications bring murder, false suspi- 
cion, thwarted vengeance, and hero dies heroically. 
Clumsy and confused. 
For A: Feeble For Y: No For C: No 
Gateway (Don Ameche, Arleen Whelan) (Fox) 
Weak, unconvincing story with Ellis Island as 
chief locale. Problems of immigrants told along 
with rambling romance of Irish girl and American 
hero, who unwittingly causes her unfavorable 
publicity with unhappy results until stupid melo- 
dramatic climax brings happy ending. 


For A and Y: Poor For C: No 


If War Comes Tomorrow (Russian-English 
Titles) (Amkino) Awesome picture painted by 
Soviet propagandists of what would happen if 
any country started war with USSR, using Nazi 
Germany in illustration. Ultra-modern warfare 
with Soviets ridiculously superior in every way. 
Thrilling battle scenes, fine photography. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Undesirable For C: No 


Letter of Introduction (Menjou, A. Leeds, Ber- 
gen) (Universal) Fine, moving, human drama of 
father-and-daughter relationship, deftly directed, 
acted and spoken—plus clever, hilarious humor of 
Bergen and Charlie, naturally woven into plot. 
Minor flaw is false note introduced at end in 
father’s drinking episode. 

For A: Very good 
For C: Partly good 


For Y: Good 


Little Miss Thoroughbred (J. Litel, Ann Sheri- 
dan) (Warner) Trivial, incredible racetrack story 
built around new 6-year-old, Janet Chapman, 
whose appeal gives film a boost. When orphan 
enters life of hard-boiled gambler, he uses her as 
mascot until kidnapping trial brings realization 
and change of attitude. 

For A: Passable For Y: Doubtful 
For C: Too mature 


Little Tough Guy (The ‘Dead End” kids) 
(Universal) Another vivid, well-acted ‘‘crime- 
among-kids’’ drama. Engaging tough youngsters, 
with and without reason, commit steadily worse 
crimes till reform school stops them. Supposed 
regeneration in last ‘half reel where fun and 
thrills are over. 


For A: Good of kind For Y: Doubtful For C: No 


Love Finds Andy Hardy (Mickey Rooney, Lewis 
Stone) (MGM) Modern young puppy love at its 
exuberant best (Rooney notable). Lively, human 
story of wise father and mother (Stone and Fay 
Holden) handling more or less “‘problem’’ chil- 
dren. Quite amusing, but many will doubt “taste” 
of the young love-making. 
For A: Good For Y: Very good 
For C: Probably good 


Marie Antoinette (Shearer, Power, and notable 
cast) (MGM) Lavish, beautiful and very long 
picture of French court life under the Louis, cen- 
tered around Marie Antoinette’s glittering career 
from wedding to guillotine. NHeroine’s tragic 
faults much softened, hence final tragedy heavier. 
Splendidly done. Shearer outstanding. 
For A: Excellent For Y; Mature For C: No 

Mother Carey’s Chickens (Fay Bainter, Anne 
Shirley, Ruby Keeler) (RKO) Expert screening 
of Kate D. Wiggin’s simple, tender little tale of 
appealing family whose future depends on old 
mansion they remodel. Delightful blend of homely 
humor, pathos, pleasing romance. Fine perform- 
ances, charming costumes. 

For A: Very good For Y: Excellent 
For C: Very good 


Penrod’s Double Trouble (Mauch Twins, Gene 
Lockhart) (Warner) Far-fetched, implausible sit- 
uation, with Penrod'’s double again causing excit- 
ing complications involving entire community, but 
nice family relationships, amusing and entertaining 
child action, make it a worthwhile family film. 
For A: Fair For Y and C: Good 


(Continued on page 37) 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 


Flags of foreign countries, Ask for folder 
explaining our rental service. 


DIVISION OF PLAYS AND COSTUMES 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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What's Happening in 
RELIGIOUS Jap LECA PEON 


1% 


“ Tue BirmMINcTON Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education re- 
ports that in Birmingham 12,170 were 
registered in 112 vacation church schools 
during three months of the past summer. 
The highest percentage of attendance re- 
ported was 96.1, the lowest was 60.0. 


“* A NEW PUBLICATION, on a quarterly 

basis, The Sunday School Magazine, 
has been issued by the Publishing House 
of the United Church of Canada. It will 
serve all workers in the Sunday school 
and will contain articles of inspirational 
and practical character. The Teachers 
Monthly will be changed to a quarterly 
and will give an important place to helps 
on the Uniform Lessons for those of in- 
termediate age and above. 


“* Unper the general direction of the 

National Committee for Religion and 
Welfare Recovery, Loyalty Days are be- 
ing observed October 1 and 2, and the 
National Stewardship Convention will be 
held in Chicago November 1, 2, and 3, 
1938. Full information regarding these 
observances can be secured from the 
Committee at 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 


o, 


“* A COLLECTION of reproductions of fa- 

mous religious paintings will be ex- 
hibited by the International Missionary 
Council at its World Conference in Mad- 
ras, India, December 13-30, 1938. The 
pictures will be provided by the Union 
Avenue Christian Church, Saint Louis, 
Missouri, from the widely-known collec- 
tion of Abbott Book, Minister of Educa- 


tion. 


“ CHURCH LEADERS throughout the 

world will be glad to know that there 
has been established in the United States 
the Church Committee for China Relief. 
This is constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, and the 
China Famine Relief, U.S.A. Inc. Through 
this committee there has been brought 
about an amalgamation of several efforts 
previously under way on behalf of relief 
for the sufferers in China. Through this 
committee the churches themselves will 
stand together in a loyal support of their 
missionaries and of the work being done 
in China, with especial care for those who 
are suffering the ravages of conditions 
there. Mr. Harper Sibley of Rochester, a 
prominent Episcopal layman and former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, is chairman of the 
committee. Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield is di- 
rector; Dr. Roswell P. Barnes is associ- 
ate director; and Dr. Merle N. English 
serves as director of field activities. Lead- 
ers in Christian education will be hearing 
of the plans of this committee and will find 
in this opportunity for altruistic service, a 
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practical expression of the Christian ideals 
that they seek to make effective. The ad- 
dress of the committee is 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


“* THE WORLD SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 

TION has recently announced a com- 
prehensive program of peace education for 
1938-39 which it is recommending to its 
various national agencies throughout the 
world. This program includes special em- 
phasis upon Children’s Peace Sunday, 
which is recommended either for Armis- 
tice Day, November 6, or for Christmas 
Sunday, December 25, 1938. The plans 
include also concrete projects in behalf of 
peace education, including such matters ds 
a letter-writing club, exchange of postage 
stamps and other materials, short wave 
radio amateur clubs, competitions within 
the Sunday school for peace posters, and 
other activities. There is also provision for 
an international program for peace essays 
in the interest of peace education in the 
Sunday schools of all nations. The theme 
for these essays is “Christ and Interna- 
tional Friendships,” with special attention 
for the senior essays on “How Can Chris- 
tian Youth Help Remove the Causes of 
War,” and for junior essays on “Explain 
the Meaning of Christ’s Teaching ‘Love 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself.’” Special at- 
tention to these essays will be given at 
the next World’s Convention of the As- 
sociation at Durban, South Africa, in 
1940. Full information in regard to these 
activities can be secured from the World’s 
Sunday School Association, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


“ AmeErIcAN EpucaTION WEEK will be 
observed this year November 6 to 12, 
1938. The theme will be “Education for 
Tomorrow’s America.” The plans and 
program for the observance of this week 
are developed by the National Education 
Association in cooperation with the other 
national sponsors, namely, the United 
States Office of Education and the Ameri- 
can Legion. Full information can be se- 
cured from the Association at 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


“* A ReEporT reached us recently of a 

church in an out-of-the-way section of 
North Carolina where when they needed 
a new parsonage they built a combination 
of a parsonage and a parish house. The 
community had a small church but no 
facilities for public library, social rooms, 
or other places for community activities. 
There are certain rooms at the front of 
the house that can be used for these pub- 
lic purposes and cut off from the rest of 
the building, each having its own outside 
entrance. This church happens to be lo- 
cated across the street from a consolidated 
grade school, and the church and the school 
thus for a long time will provide the cen- 
ter of social activities for the whole re- 


gion. The origin of the church goes back 
to reconstruction days following the Civil 
War. It is the Community Church, Uni- 
versalist, of Outlaw’s Bridge, North 
Carolina. Reverend Gustav H. Ulrich is 
the pastor. 


“ CoNSTRUCTIVE entertainment for chil- 

dren in the form of finely-produced 
plays is\being given by the Children’s 
Theatre of New York, an organization 
of national scope. The director, Mrs. 
Clare Tree Major, has four companies 
of adult actors playing each year to ap- 
proximately a half million children in all 
parts of the United States. Parent- 
Teacher Associations and a number of 
churches have been sponsoring this work 
in their communities, believing that by so 
doing they are helping to counteract the 
pernicious influence of sensational and 
unhealthy movies, and permit children to 
realize the spiritual values which may 
inhere for them in good theatre. In fif- 
teen years of the Children’s Theatre 
work, Mrs. Major has presented dramati- 
zations of most of the world’s famous 
children’s classics. 


* MIEN AND MISSIONS SUNDAY will be 

observed this year, November 13, 1938. 
Last year the day was observed in 1,317 
cities and towns across the continent in ac- 
cordance with the general plans promoted 
by the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
of which Dr. Arthur H. Compton, the 
famous physicist, is chairman. Informa- 
tion in regard to the observance of the day 
can be secured from the Movement at 1¢ 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


“ In A suRVEY of a thousand boys and 

girls in a New York high school it 
was found that, on an average, they de- 
voted two hours and five minutes a day 
to the radio and only an average of one 
hour and 20 minutes daily to reading 
Also, the average high school pupil attends 
the movies twice a week. Thus he spends 
possibly 163 to 18 hours per week on these 
two kinds of indoor amusements. 


Personal Notes 


“ Dr. M. Hapwin Fiscuer, Professor 

of Religious Education and Englist 
Bible, Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg 
Pennsylvania, died August 7. Dr. Fischer 
was Superintendent of Christian Educa. 
tion for the Pennsylvania Sabbath Schoo! 
Association previous to going to the Sem. 
inary. He was a member of the Executive 
Committee and of the Educational Com. 
mission of the International Council fo: 
a number of years. He was chairman 0! 
the Commission of Christian Educatior 
of the Council of Churches of Pennsyl. 
vania. Dr. Fischer will be rememberec 
also for his service in the camps of the 
Pennsylvania Association as well as fos 
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those in his own denomination in which 
he promoted and. established Camp 
Nawakwa. He was a member and active 
leader in the United Lutheran Church. 


“% Mr. F. D. Rayte has recently suc- 
ceeded Rev. C. H. Grove as Editor 
of Church School Literature for the 
Churches of God in North America, lo- 
cated at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


% Dr. Epwarp DANIEL STAPLES, re- 

cently head of the department of 
Bible and Religion at Hamline Univer- 
sity, St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
secretary of the Department of Epworth 
League and Young People’s Work of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, succeeding Dr. Jesse 
Murrell. He took up his duties about 
September 15. 

Dr. Nathaniel F. Forsyth, formerly 
secretary of Leadership Education of the 
same board, has become secretary of the 
Division of Religious Education in the 
Local Church, in succession to Dr. Merle 


N. English. 


@ Rev. Joun C. Wuire, formerly gen- 

eral secretary of the Nebraska Council 
of Churches and Christian Education, re- 
cently accepted a position as the associate 
minister in charge of religious education 
in the Third Presbyterian Church, Roches- 
ter, New York. Mr. White began his new 
work during the summer. He has rendered 
significant service during recent years in 
connection with the reorganization and 
expansion of the work in Nebraska. Mr. 
White has been succeeded in the Nebraska 
Council by Miss Elsie Wik, formerly as- 
sociate secretary of the Illinois Church 
Council. She has taken over her responsi- 
bility as acting secretary for the Council 
in Nebraska. 


* Tue Itinois CHurcH CounciL 

announces the election of Miss Nellie 
Mae Bousman of Richmond, Virginia, as 
the associate secretary. She will take up 
the children’s work formerly carried by 
Miss Elsie Wik and also the responsibility 
for the Youth Council, formerly carried 
by Miss Frances Blane, who entered the 
Chicago Theological Seminary this fall. 
Miss Bousman is a graduate of William 
and Mary College in social case work and 
of the Louisville Baptist Theological 
Seminary in religious education. Through 
her training and experience in the work in 
the state and in other activities, it is ex- 
pected that she will be able rapidly to 
establish a place in the extension program 
of the Illinois Church Council. 


* Rev. ARTHUR H. GeTz, formerly pas- 

tor of the United*Lutheran Church in 
Spring City, Pennsylvania, some time ago 
became director of leadership education 
for the Parish and Church School Board 
of the United Lutheran Church. He served 
as pastor in Spring City for fourteen years, 
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during which time he gave a great deal 
of attention to leadership education and 
other phases of Christian education. 


“* Mr. E. Paur Hovey, until last July 

director of religious education in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, 
Colorado, is now holding a similar posi- 
tion in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


“* Miss Maupe H. Bropueap, who for 

nearly eight years served as County 
Director of Religious Education of Rock- 
land County under the New York State 
Council of Churches and Religious Edu- 
cation, has been appointed County Di- 
rector of Religious Education of the 
New York East Conférence of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Miss Brod- 
head’s territory will be Brooklyn, Long 
Island, and part of Manhattan. 


/ 


A Bird’s-eye View of Chris- 
tian Education Today Is Now 
Available in One Volume 


The REPORT of the 
1938 International Con- 
vention on Christian 
Education 


Contains some of the latest ideas and 
practical suggestions on Christian 
education in the fields of 

Children Adults 
Youth The home 
Sunday, vacation, and weekday schools 
Pastors and Christian education 
Stewardship 
Evangelism 
Missions 
Recreation Visual aids 
Drama Six major social issues 
Church school buildings and equipment 
Christian education in town and 
country 
And other fields 


Price, $1.10, cash with order, from 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Current Film Estimates 
(Continued from page 35) 


Pride of the West (Bill Boyd, George Hayes) 
(Paramount) Lively Hopalong Cassidy Western. 
Hero’s friends call, he comes, catches gang, re- 
covers gold stolen from stage coach, rides off 
again. Usual thrills but less violent and more 
dramatic and amusing. Romantic element slight. 
For A: Hardly For Y and C: Good of kind 


Professor Beware (Harold Lloyd, Phyllis 
Welch) (Paramount) Welcome return of typical 
Lloyd humor after rather labored start. Egyptol- 
ogist racing across country to join archeological 
expedition, is pursued by heiress in love with him. 
The “chase”’ theme with rough and tumble slap- 
stick fight for climax. 

For A and Y: Entertaining 
For C: Good if not too exciting 


Racket Busters (George Brent, Humphrey Bo- 
gart) (Warner) Violent gangster film with much 
talk. Hero in unsympathetic role of stubborn truck 
driver who gets into disfavor with pals when he 
bows to racketeers but redeems himself by knock- 
down fight with gang boss and belated coopera- 
tion with district attorney. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Undesirable For C: No 


Reformatory (Jack Holt, Bobby Jordan) (Co- 
lumbia) Vivid little “Crime School” melodrama, 
often exaggerated but effectively contrasting two 
methods of handling reform school boys. Largely 
wholesome save for making young toughness 
amusing and heroic. Several over-violent fistfights 
and a grisly drowning. 

For A: Fair of kind For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Return of the Scarlet Pimpernel (Barry Barnes) 
(U.A.) Quite a pretentious English production 
relating further adventures of this character in 
France during Robespierre’s reign. Inferior to 
Leslie Howard’s Pimpernel in suspense, vigor, 
reality and general interest. Some impressive 
scenes but the whole too theatrical. 

For A: Fair For Y: Passable For C: Unsuitable 


Return to Life (Present-day Spain) (Garrison 
Films) Telling plea for help by Loyalist Spain. 
Shows care of children, sick and wounded. Hos- 
pital methods, bandage-making. Struggle to har- 
vest food for 2/3 Spain’s population from 1/3 the 
territory. Little of warfare, much of the con- 
sequences. 


For A and Y: Good of kind For C: No 


Rich Man, Poor Girl (Robt. Young, Ruth Hus- 
sey) (MGM) Light little comedy. Somewhat 
confused in purpose, overweighted with dialog, 
but with some homely humor and character in- 
terest, as wealthy hero struggles to overcome the 
class-conscious pride of his fiancee’s poor and 
commonplace family. 

For A and Y: Fair For C: No interest 


Texans, The (Joan Bennett, Randolph Scott, 
Robson) (Paramount) Post Civil War story, weak, 
preposterous in spots. But dramatic trek with 
10,000 cattle across Texas and the Rio Grande 
provides stirring, colorful settings as travelers en- 
counter numerous hardships before reaching des- 
tination. 


For A and Y: Fair 


Torchy Blane in Panama (Lola Lane, Paul Kel- 
ly, Tom Kennedy) (Warner) Mediocre thriller, 
as reporter-heroine again outsmarts police and 
rival news reporters in dizzy chase from New 
York to Panama after a murderer. Bar in ocean 
liner background for much of action. Tom Ken- 
nedy’s usual dumb antics for ‘‘comedy.” 

For A: Feeble For Y: Doubtful interest or value 
For C: No 


We’re Going to be Rich (Gracie Fields, Me- 
Laglen) (Fox) Lusty, uproarious / British-made 
film depicting precarious fortunes of music hall 
singer, brawling husband and little nephew whom 
she supports. Rough colorful background of drink- 
ing, fighting gold-rush days in South Africa. 
Gracie superb. 
For A: Novel 


For C: Too exciting 


For Y : Better not 


Choir 


Pulpit GOWN % 


Hangings, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and sample on 
requests. De Moulin Bros. & Co., 
1149 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


For C: No 
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Common Ground. By Morris S. La- 
zaron. New York, Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, 1938. 328 p. $2.50. 

Increasingly Christians are becoming 
aware of the necessity of thinking through 
their attitudes and convictions regarding 
the so-called “Jewish: problem.” Rabbi 
Lazaron is well known through the 
“Message of Israel” radio hour. He seeks 
not only better understanding between 
Jews and Christians, and intelligent com- 
prehension on the part of each of the 
other’s traditions and ideals, but also 
“sympathetic cooperation in those fields 
where we have so much in common... . 
The task of responsible leadership in 
America today is to lay before our citi- 
zens the larger loyalty to America which 
embraces the lesser loyalties of group and 
class and creed, the larger loyalty with- 
out which the lesser loyalties cannot be 
saved, nor even the greatest loyalty of all 
—the loyalty of man to his Maker.” The 
glory of American tradition is that, 
“From the far corners of the earth men 
of different races, cultures, nations, and 
creeds have come here with hope in their 
hearts, and each has brought some gift 
of body or spirit and laid it upon the altar 
of our nation’s life.” Christians, being in 
the position of the majority, must re- 
member that Jews are in the minority, 
and whatever the group or problem, the 
minority group is always in the more 
difficult position. 

“One of the tragedies of Jewish life, 
as of Christian life, is the secularization 
of our people. Many Christians have lost 
their Jesus and many Jews have lost 
their God. The revitalization of the re- 
ligious life is the highest task of both 
groups.” Basic ideas are common to us 
all: “One God, one humanity, justice, 
peace and human _ brotherhood—these 
must come to be written into the lives 
and relations of all men and nations.” 
Beautiful tribute is paid to Christian mis- 
sionaries, but at the same time an urgent 
plea is presented for an understanding of 
the Jewish point of view in relation to 
the question of proselytism. This quota- 
tion is a veritable classic: “And there shall 
be give-and-take and mutual modification 
and interpenetration between us. And the 
differences, the conflicts shall be softened 
and civilized, but the rivers of thinking 
and practice shall flow on and empty into 
that great ocean of human aspiration into 
which the hearts and souls of men have 
poured their holiest dreams. And the 
world will be better and happier for us 


both.” 
—L. K. 


The Church Through the Centuries. By 
Cyril Charles Richardson. New York, 
Scribner’s, 1938. 255 p. $2.50. 

Cyril Richardson presents a cogent 
treatment of what the church has meant 
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and means today in the development of 
traditions of Christianity. From brief 
outlines of the various views of the church 
held in the early centuries, the effect of 
Augustine on the church and its political 
background, the church in the life and 
thought of the Middle Ages and in the 
Reformation, the book addresses itself to 
the pertinent question, ““What can and 


ought the church mean for our genera-- 


tion?” The author gives a needed historic 
perspective to our present problems. His 
interpretations challenge thought on our 
modern meaning of the church and raise 
questions basic to the developing ecumeni- 
cal ideal. Without detracting from the 
value of this book, one might be pardoned 
in a journal of this sort asking whether 
the cooperation over a period of years of 
the educational forces of our American 
denominations has not made a very real 
contribution to the ecumenical idea and 
the trend toward closer cooperation of 
the churches in practical affairs, though it 
is not often specifically mentioned in books 


of this type. 
—J. B. K. 


Neighbors at Peace. Florence M. Tay- 
lor. Abingdon Press, New York, 1938. 
134 p. $1.00. 

Mrs. Taylor reports'in this text the 
actual teaching plans which she used in 
developing a unit of work for grades three 
and four in a vacation school in New 
York City. There are detailed suggestions 
for the development of four major prob- 
lems—Our Community: What makes it 
a happy place in which to live? Early 
Communities: How did communities 
start, and how have they grown? The 
Way of Good Will: How does it work? 
Our Part: How can we strengthen the 
forces of good will? With each of these 
major problems there are suggested ses- 
sion plans, stories, poems, songs, and ac- 
tivities. Material is planned for twenty- 
four sessions. 


Hinduism. By Elizabeth Stone Mac- 
Donald. Beacon Press, Boston, 1938. 
Leader’s Manual. 65 p. 75 cents. 

A unit of study prepared for the use of 
junior high school boys and girls, one of 
a series of units on “What Our Neigh- 
bors Believe.” There is a leader’s manual 
which contains detailed suggestions of 
procedures and session plans, an excellent 
bibliography, references for pictures, and 
so on. There is also a pupil’s book in the 
form of a notebook for the inclusion of 
materials found. The notebook is illus- 
trated profusely with photographs show- 
ing the worship customs of the Hindu 
faith. There are also interesting bits of 
quotations from the Hindu Scriptures, 
laws, customs, and the lives of great Hin- 
du thinkers. The material provided is 
authentic and attractively presented. Even 


when it is not used as a major text, the 
material in both the leader’s and pupil’s 
books will be valuable source material. 


—M. A. fa 


The Church. By George Stewart. New 
York, Association Press, 1938. 98 p. 50 
cents. 
In_his usual style, forceful through its 
simplicity, Dr. Stewart gives his philoso- 
phy concerning the place of the church in 
the world today. He sees the task of the 
church as fourfold: to preach the Gospel,. 
to provide a group consciousness, to pro- 
vide adequate worship, to help men real- 
ize their fullest spiritual stature. In the 
closing chapter, ““The Church in Action,” 
Dr. Stewart develops his ideas around the 
four symbols Jesus used: the Fisherman, 
the Teacher, the Healer, and the Shep- 


herd. 
—L. K. 


A Child’s Grace. Photographs by 
Harold Burdekin. Preface and verses by 
Ernest Claxton. New York, Dutton, 
1938. 58 p. $1.50. 

A lovely picture book for little children 
showing through pictures the spontaneous. 
spirit of gratitude for all the good and 
beautiful things in life. The photographs. 
are excellent, illustrating the six stanzas 
of the poem “Thank you for the World 
so Sweet.” Each line is illustrated with a 
full page photograph. The child’s list of 
picture books will not be complete with- 


out this one. 
—M. A. J. 


Honesty. By Richard C. Cabot. New 
York, Macmillan, 1938. 326 p. $2.50. 

What honesty is; how dishonesty af- 
fects our character and our actions; the 
implications of honesty for the various- 
professions,—these are subjects discussed 
with wit and penetration by Dr. Richard’ 
Cabot of Harvard. The book is a very 
readable one, and provocative of much 
taking of thought. Recommended for all! 
types of readers, as it deals effectively 
with a matter of vital concern -to each 


person. 
—L. W. 


New Chapters in New Testament Study.. 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York, 
Macmillan, 1937. 223 p. $2.00. 

An Introduction to the New Testament.. 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. 362 p. 
$2.50. 

The first of these consists of the Ayer 
lectures at Rochester-Colgate Seminary. 
Each chapter is intended to be complete 
in itself, the several chapters dealing with: — 
such subjects as publication of early 
Christian literature, a suggested new or- 
ganization for New Testament introduc- 
tion, and the original language of the 
New Testament. 
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The second is just what the title sug- 
gests. Each New Testament book is given 
a chapter in Dr. Goodspeed’s readable 
style. This is a valuable book for any 
user of the New Testament who wishes 
to profit from the years of research of a 
famous scholar. 

—F.L. K. 


Better First-Day Schools. By Committee 
on Religious Education, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. Philadelphia, 
Friends Central Bureau, 1938. 112 p. 50 
cents. 

A handbook for use by Sunday church 
school leaders among the Friends. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Religious 
Education of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Religious Dramas for Worship and Serv- 
ice. By Mattie B. Shannon. Baltimore, 
Stockton Press, 1938. 216 p. $1.50. 

This book contains nine plays, and will 
be warmly welcomed by church groups 
seeking plays that are at the same time 
simple and meaningful. There are two 
dealing with social issues, temperance and 
peace; one with missionary problems; one 
with a Children’s Day theme; two with 
the Christmas message; two with the 


_Easter message; and one on the general 


subject of faith. 


Men Are Brothers. By Mrs. Dean W. 
Taylor. New York, Viking Press, 1937. 
112 p. $1.00. 

The author presents valuable reading 
materials for helping young people to 
recognize that peoples of all races have 
been and are making contributions to man- 
kind the world over. 


Youth in the Toils. By Leonard V. 
Harrison. New York, Macmillan, 1938. 
167 p. $1.50. 

Accounts, many of them in the form of 
case materials, of what happens to delin- 
quent boys as the law deals with them in 
a large American city. The authors sug- 
gest how the present situation may be cor- 
rected. ; 


Let’s Have a Good Time! By Olive 
Cameron. Cincinnati, Standard, 1938. 287 
p. $1.50. 

This gives details for parties for each 
month of the year and describes indoor 
and outdoor activities, paper and pencil 
games, stunt songs and Bible games. It 
includes a bibliography. 


Let Us Pray. By Winifred Kirkland. 
New York, Harper’s, 1938. 101 p. $1.00. 

An autobiography of the author’s own 
prayer life told with simplicity and di- 
rectness. Far from thinking of prayer as 
a means of withdrawal from life, she 
shows how it may become a vital force in 
facing world problems of today. A new 
classic in devotional literature. 


Step by Step in Sex Education. By Dr. 
Edith Hale Swift. New York, Macmillan, 
1938. 207 p. $2.00. 

A book for parents who are at a loss to 
know what is the proper approach in the 
sex education of their children. The text 
is in dialog form with four characters par- 
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ticipating—father, mother, son, and 
daughter—so that the information may be 
given from the viewpoints of both sexes. 


Silence Is Yellow! By Florence E. Mar- 
shall. Nat'l. W.C.T.U. Publishing House, 
Evanston, Illinois. 96 p. 50 cents. 

Collections of verse by the author, the 
first on temperance, the second on war and 
peace. 


A Democratic Philosophy. By Wendell 
Thomas. New York, Correlated Enter- 
prises, 1938. 148 p. $1.50. 

An attempt to clarify the goal and 
method of democracy through a study of 
John Dewey, Karl Marx, and the classic 
Hindu philosopher Sankara. 


Books Received 


ADVENTURES IN SELF-Discovery, by 
David Seabury. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 
(To be reviewed.) 

AMERICAN YOUTH, AN ANNOTATED 
BiBLiocRAPHY, by Louise Arnold Mene- 
fee and M. M. Chambers. American 
Council on Education. $3.00. Classified 
annotated references to 2500 items in the 
literature on youth, some go per cent of 
them published since 1930. 

AMERICA’s SHARE IN JAPAN’S WaR 
GUILT, prepared by the American Com- 
mittee for Non-Participation in Japanese 
Aggression. American Committee for 
Non-Participation. 15 cents. 

America’s YouNG Men, edited by 
Durward Howes. Volume III, 1938-39. 
American Publications, Inc. $10.00. 
Founded in 1934-35, and published bi- 
ennially since then, this is Volume III 
of the “Official Who’s Who Among the 
Young Men of the Nation,” containing 
more than 6,500 biographies, a statistical 
summary, a geographical and occupa- 
tional index. 

Biste Reticion, by Millar Burrows. 
Abingdon. 50 cents. A brief account of the 
chief results of biblical scholarship as re- 
gards the growth of religion in the Bible. 

Boys AND Gir-s Livinc As NEIGHBORS, 
by Lillian White. Abingdon. Guide for 
Teachers, $1.25. Pupil’s Work Book, 35 
cents. A leader’s guide and pupil’s manual 
for a course dealing with social problems 
faced by twelve and thirteen year old boys 
and girls in their own every-day world. 

BuiLpiInc THE Kincpom or Gop IN 
THE COUNTRYSIDE, by Aaron H. Rap- 
king. Methodist Book Concern. 25 cents. 
A study course on Christianity at work 
on rural problems. 

THE CAsE ror THEOLOGY IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY, by William Adams Brown. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.50. A plea 
for theology as opposed to metaphysics as 
a unifying principle for higher education 
in American universities. The Preface is 
by President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago. 

Tue Cuiip’s Wortp In STory-SErR- 
mons, by Howard J. Chidley. Revell. 
$1.50. 

Tue Curist, by A. Wendell Ross. Re- 
vell. $2.00. A study, including a harmony 
of the Gospel’s, on Christ’s relations to 
his disciples, and lessons for the church 
today. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE MopERN 
StaTE, by Nils Ehrenstrom. Willett, 
Clark. $1.50. (To be reviewed.) 

Curist’s Way To INnp1a’s Heart, by 
J. Waskom Pickett. Friendship Press. 
50 cents. A missionary education study 
book on the movement toward the Chris- 
tian Church on the part of the depressed 
classes and castes in India. 

CHURCH AND Community, by Doug- 
lass, Lulje, Zankov, Bjorkquist, Aubrey, 
Latourette, Barker, Boegner. An Oxford 
Conference Book. Willett, Clark. $2.00. 
(To be reviewed.) 

CHURCH, COMMUNITY AND STATE IN 
RELATION To EpucatTion, by Clarke, 
Zenkovsky, Monroe, Morris, Smith, 
Kohnstamm, Oldham. An Oxford Con- 
ference Book. Willett, Clark. $2.00. (To 
be reviewed.) 

CoNTEMPORARY CONTINENTAL THE- 
oLocy, by Walter Marshall Horton. Har- 
per. $2.00. (To be reviewed.) 

EXPERIENCE AND EpucatTion, by John 
Dewey. Macmillan. $1.25. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 

Tue First Five Centurises, Volume 
I in A History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Harper. $3.50. (To be reviewed.) 

First Turncs First, by Agness Boy- 
sen. Associated Authors. $2.00. 

Tue Great Roan, by Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. John C. Winston. $2.50. Stories 
for youthful readers of events that oc- 
curred along the Great Road of Bible 
Lands linking together two of the world’s 
most ancient civilizations. 

THE History or Isragt, by H. Wheel- 
er Robinson. Scribner’s. $2.25. A con- 
densed history from the Exodus to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Use- 
ful as an introduction to the larger his- 
tories. 

NEEDED: CHRISTIAN Wor LD CITIZENS, 
by T. H. P. Sailer. Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the U.S. and Canada. 
15 cents. 

NercHpors AT PEACE, by Florence M. 
Taylor. Abingdon. $1.00. (Reviewed in 
this issue. ) 

O Come, Let Us Worsuip, by Eliza- 
beth Stinson. Cokesbury. 75 cents. (To 
be reviewed.) 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSONAL WorsHIP, by 
Ewell K. Reagin. Cumberland Presby- 
terian Publishing House. 

SERMONS BY THE SEA. A Collection by 
various authors. Abingdon. $1.00. 

SNOWDEN’s SUNDAY ScHOoL Lessons, 
by Earl Leroy Douglass. Macmillan. 
$1.35. 

STORIES FROM THE OLp TESTAMENT, 
by Maud and Miska Petersham. John C. 
Winston. $2.75. (To be reviewed.) 

THE STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION 
or EpucaTIoN IN AMERICAN DeEmoc- 
RACY, prepared by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. National Education As- 
sociation. 50 cents. (To be reviewed.) 

TEACHING CHILDREN, by Blanche 
Schwartz Hollenbach. Revell. $1.00 (To 
be reviewed.) 

THE Unique Function oF Epuca- 
TION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, pre- 
pared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. National Education Association. 
50 cents. (To be reviewed.) 
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por Purposeful Worshiya Services! 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS 
AND STORIES for 
Young People 


Worship Materials. By Alice A. Bays 


® The 36 worship services are so planned 
that all present may have a part in them. 
® The 42 vivid stories—chosen from the 
best in literature—are models in conden- 
sation and literary craftsmanship. 

* The many appropriate calls to worship, 
hymns, poems, responsive readings, and 
prayers—with the stories—will vitalize the 
experience of worship for all young people’s group meetings. $2 


— Cokesbury Good Books 
IN THE LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 


Approved Textbooks—First Series 


Course Text and Author 
120a THEVUIFELOF CHRIST SUmpbrey vec, oateene cele seis ers es renal 50 cents 
132a THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE. J. EB. Crawford .........ccccceeeeecees 50 cents 
I4la WHAT IS TEACHING? Frances Cole McLester ....-.0c0ssseeveees 35 cents 
3i2a’ WORSHIP Ac eMOo nt! \radecinccriatin cle stents eaieisicls ss sielurete Seta cte eis ove 15 cents 
6lla WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. A. W. Martin .......... 75 cents 
Approved Textbooks—Second Series 

112b THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Wade 

CRAWL OTA. BALL AY ae crc ane aidin ini nfo ase ial stcis ic slaieie nip is at plesets erate. ae $1.25 
120b THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. Costen J. Harrell ..... 60 cents 
1236 THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Costen J. Harrell cite. cc. cnessenes 60 cents 
1245 THE MESSAGE OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb ..........+-.+.. 60 cents 
140b ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Frances Cole McLester ..60 cents 
l4lb OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN. Frances Cole McLester ..50 cents 
212b CHILDREN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. Mary Skinner .......... 60 cents 
250b THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Una R. 

SHULD icica vom sak erate tanpeenrselsteins avielaaaciaew laste bie stainsie.wieaaiva's 6 $1.00 
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A Study of Directors of Religious Education 
and Their Profession 


(Continued from page 12) 


the professional journals read, and to name the three most 
helpful professional books read recently, the directors listed 
73 journals, with the International Journal of Religious 
Education heading the list, and a total of 256 books. One 
hundred and ninety-four directors report that they have at- 
tended an average of four professional conferences and in- 
stitutes during the last three years, 109 stating that they 
had served as leaders in certain conferences and institutes. 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY DIRECTORS 


About 10 per cent of the directors have combination 
positions, and among them are those who give from two 
to 50 per cent of their time to non-educational activities. 
Their titles mentioned most frequently include: director of 
religious education and music, pastor’s assistant and di- 
rector of music, young people’s worker and secretary, di- 
rector of religious education and church secretary, church 
secretary, deaconess, director of religious education and 
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ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
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finance, pastor’s assistant and financial director. Types of 
work reported as non-educational in nature by various di- 
rectors include: choir directing; pastoral and church call- 
ing; cooperation in community projects; attendance at 
meetings of various kinds; supervision of property, parish 
house, and office staff ; finances; and advertising. Sixty-eight 
say their non-educational work consists of routine secre- 
tarial and stenographic work. 

One hundred and twelve directors serve as directors of 
vacation church schools, 36 as directors of weekday church 
schools. Seventy per cent of the directors are active in train- 
ing and developing leaders for the educational program of 
the church. Some of the activities performed by a larger 
per cent of directors in 1938 as compared with 1926 in- 
clude: holding parents’ meetings; planning programs with 
department heads; training teachers individually and col- 
lectively through demonstration lessons, a series of lessons, 
or in local leadership classes. In young people’s work more 
directors are doing counseling and getting persons to take 
active leadership through special training classes and at- 
tendance at conferences. More directors are getting pastors 
to cooperate in’using them in the total program of the 
church. 

In 1938 as in 1926 directors found work with young 
people the most satisfying feature of their work. The 1938 
study mentions also comradeship, cooperation and support 
received ; working with people and watching them develop 
spiritually; personal counseling; opportunity to plan and 
experiment. ) 

Among the most perplexing problems of the director are: 
securing and training leaders, education of the church mem- 
bership to support the program of religious education, and 
the problems of parent education. . 

‘The economic depression seriously affected the status of 
the directors and of the churches in which they serve. One 
of the major changes since 1926 has been the shift toward 
the employment of women at lower salaries and the em- 
ployment of persons to perform a variety of specific func- 
tions, often not those of educational supervision and ad- 
ministration. Generally speaking, present-day directors are 
well-trained and experienced leaders who have made notable 
progress in directing the educational work of their churches. 


Meditations 
(Continued from page 5) 


We do not console ourselves with the fact that others have 
dusty windows through which they looked upon us and, 
because their eyes were dimmed thereby, missed the course 
they might have seen. We know it is true that some people 
cannot see truth. 

But, Father, all understanding, we believe we have seen 
a light. In us is the assurance of Thy Way. Ours is the radi- 
ant faith that Christ’s way is truth and light and life to men. 
Somehow we have fallen short of our vision. We have not 
given adequate expression to Thy love, which we profess ; not 
adequate enough at least to make men want to walk beside us. 

“O Lord, our God, the help of those that turn unto Thee, 
the hope of those that look unto Thee, cleanse us from every 
thought displeasing to Thy goodness, that with a pure heart 
and a quiet mind, with perfect love and calm hope, we may 
confidently and fearlessly pray unto Thee.” 
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